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NEWS OF 


HE wage agreemeni which is alleged to be the cause of 

the present strike of manual workers at London power 

stations was concluded on May 3lst, 1949. Its effect 

was to give an increase of Ijd. an hour to certain 
eicctricity workers. Those who were already enjoying un- 
covenanted benefits, in the shape of extra allowances for which 
they gave no extra service (and there were such in the industry) 
were not to get the new increase. In other words, the first 
class of men gained something and the second class lost nothing. 
The agreement was, therefore, a gain for the electricity workers— 
and that at a time when the Government and the T.U.C. were advo- 
cating wage restraint. Yet in July there were murmurs from the 
men who had not received the new increase. These complaints 
may have been based on ignorance. At that time of hot weather 
and long hours of daylight the complaints were not pressed. This 
week, at a time of cold weather and long hours of darkness, they 
were pressed.. The status of the claim is almost exactly the same 
as it was in July. It has no justification and it is not supported by 
the unions. The only changes are that in the meantime the need 
for wage restraint has become even more insistent and more widely 
recognised. There may also be some significance in the fact that 
the Communists, who were busy last July causing the havoc of 
the London dock strike, have in recent months found it difficult 
to obtain a suitable outlet for their “ organising” abilities. Now 
the chance has come. In July the catch-phrase was “ black ships ” ; 
now it is “ black juice.” But this time there is no reason to believe 
that there will be mistakes by the Government. The service men 
were put into the power stations without hesitation. There must 
be no hesitation about increasing their numbers, if that should be 
required, and in taking all other necessary measures to scotch this 
blatant industrial sabotage. And if these measures include putting 
pressure on the unions concerned to bring to a close an internal 
dispute based primarily on a misunderstanding, that must be done, 
too. In cases like this the public interest takes precedence over the 
susceptibilities of trade union officials. 


Jerusalem’s Future 

No country has better reason than Israel for believing that 
possession is at least nine points of international law, and _ its 
Government's resolve to move bodily to Jerusalem is no bolder than 
previous bluffs which have proved successful. But it is difficult 
to believe that the United Nations can allow this challenge to go 
uncontested. The General Assembly’s decision to make the 
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Jerusalem area an international enclave was taken by a large 
majority, and the Trusteeship Council has immediately set about 
giving this decision legislative force. In drafting a statute for the 
area it will naturally pay attention to the wishes of the local in- 
habitants as well as to the clear expression of world opinion ; 
threats it cannot be expected to consider. The ambition of the 
Israeli Government is not confined to a maintenance of the status 
quo ; they covet the whole of Jerusalem for the capital of their 
State and have never acquiesced in the present truce line, which 
shuts them off from the Wailing Wall and other shrines. It may well 
be logical to abhor the present division of the Holy City into two 
camps, but it is no less logical to avoid a solution which would 
concede the whole district to one of the interested parties. It is 
also, unfortunately, true that the guarantees for the security of 
pilgrims and of the holy places which Israel is prepared to offer 
are not of much value in the light of her present attitude towards 
international agreements. It will be a tragic mistake if Zionists 
behave as though they alone enjoyed a monopoly of religious 
feeling ; and equally tragic if they are allowed to defy the United 
Nations with impunity. 


A Set-Back for Apartheid 


Anyone whv views with misgiving and concern the native policy 
of Dr. Malan’s Government in South Africa—and there are few 
persons in this country who do not—will welcome unreservedly the 
veto which Mr. Havenga, the leader of the Afrikaner section of the 
Cabinet, has in effect placed on the proposal to apply the apartheid 
policy forthwith. What Dr. Malan intended was to restrict the 
native franchise, already pitifully limited, in two respects. At 
present, though natives cannot sit in the Union House of Assembly 
they are specially represented there (and also in the Senate) by. 
European representatives for whom they vote. Dr. Malan proposed 
to abolish that arrangement so far as the Assembly is concerned, 
In the Cape Province, coloured voters, if duly qualified, appear on 
the common voters’ roll, though they cannot sit in the Provincial 
Assembly. Dr. Malan proposed to remove them from the commoa 
roll altogether (thus reducing their influence stibstantially) and give 
them instead separate representation by three European Members in 
the Assembly. This is plainly a moral, and possibly enough a 
technical, breach of the provision in the South African constitution 
that any changes in the non-European franchise must be carried by 
a majority of two-thirds in the two Houses in joint session. Mr. 
Havenga, without whose supporters Dr. Malan can carry nothing 
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through the Assembly, has most rightly taken his stand on this, with 
the result that Dr. Malan has had to announce that he will not 
proceed with his proposals during this session of Parliament, which 
is generally held to mean during this Parliament at all. Mr. 
Havenga is to be congratulated on his effective defence of justice 
and honour. 
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Mr. Strachey at Kongwa 

If the Minister of Food has made his sudden visit to the ground- 
nut area of Tanganyika out of a consciousness of the grave disquiet 
and unrest prevailing among the servants of the Overseas Food 
Corporation there he has taken a wise decision. But it would be a 
profound mistake for Mr. Strachey or anyone else to attribute these 
emotions primarily to anxieties caused by the recent debate in the 
House of Commons, and accentuated probably enough by the debate 
In the House of Lords on Wednesday. What has disturbed the more 
able members of the staff of the Corporation is the series of errors 
that have been committed by the higher management and which 
they were powerless either to avert or to retrieve. Lord Milverton, 
with his unequalled colonial experience, dealt scathingly with the 
Corporation’s record in his speech in Wednesday's debate, and it 
is matter for cynical reflection that two of the soundest and most 
convincing contributions to public discussion of the groundnuts 
scheme were letters published in The Times on different days 
this week from the two recenily dismissed members of the Cor- 
poration’s board, Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Rosa. No one is 
demanding the abandonment of the groundnuts project. But the 
demand for a searching independent enquiry into causes of the 
profoundly disappointing results so far achieved is strong, is growing 
und will be stimulated rather than diminished by the defiant refusal 
presented to the House of Lords by Lord Addison and by his 
completely unconvincing defence ‘of the chairman of the Overseas 
Food Corporation, Sir Leslie Plummer. Rarely has the weight of 
argument been more unevenly distributed than in the Lords on 
Wednesday. 


ill-treatment at Home 

In Monday's debate in the House of Commons on the ill-treat- 
ment of children outside the aegis of the Curtis Committee not one 
speaker was opposed to an enquiry, though there was a difference of 
opinion on the effectiveness of the N.S.P.C.C. To protect children in 
their own homes is obviously more difficult than to protect them in 
institutions, but the figures that the Home Secretary gave—721 
court cases in the first ten months of the year—point to the need 
for interference, even interference between parent and child, 
especially when it is remembered that appearance in court may be 
the sequel of years of ill-treatment and that court cases represent 
only about a sixth of those investigated. Two hopeful factors may 
be noted. Most cruelty is a result of fecklessness and ignorance 
rather than of sadism. Secondly, most children prefer life with 
even bad parents to life in an institution. Thus from all points of 
view it is better to reform the parent than to take the children 
away. A prison sentence for cruelty helps neither parent nor child, 
but contact with a sympathetic visitor of higher standards, or re- 
habilitation treatment, preferably in company with the children 
themselves, may entirely change the family atmosphere. The prob- 
lem is to discover the cruelty in its early stages—and, as several 
speakers pointed out, there is mental as well as physical cruelty— 
and then to decide on the agency, official or voluntary, to deal with 
it. The Home Secretary has promised to set up a Committee to 
consider the whole situation if the working party at present studying 
the matter thinks it advisable. 


Vacillation on Eritrea 

Nothing could be less surprising than the outbreak of rioting 
in Eritrea. Whatever merit may be claimed for the General 
Assembly's proposals for disposing of the other ex-Italian colonies, 
there was none in the timid decision to defer a final settlement in 
Eritrea until yet another commission has visited the territory “to 
determine the wishes of the inhabitants about their future.” The 
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prospect of a further indefinite period of uncertainty, after more 
than four years of waiting, could only provoke the population. 
Their political desires are simple enough; the Christians would 
like, on the whole, to be united with their Ethiopian neighbours, 
while the Moslems prefer a solution—trusteeship or independence 

which would assure them a measure of self-government. The 
Italian settlers ask only for a régime which can guarantee them 
freedom from molestation. That, in broad outline, was the assess- 
ment of the position made by the Big Four’s commission of enquiry 
which reported nearly eighteen months ago, and nobody suggests 
that any section of the population has changed its views to any 
important extent in the interval. Now the British are left once 
again with the disheartening task of preserving law and order in 
a political vacuum, for which we receive no thanks from the United 
Nations, the Italian Government or the Eritreans themselves. How 
much better it would have been if the General Assembly had 
accepted the provisions of the Bevin-Sforza agreement, whereby 
Eritrea was divided between Christian Ethiopia and the Moslem 
Sudan. Any idea of independence for the mixed million who occupy 
this section of the Red Sea coast—an idea which both Italy and 
Russia have, for different reasons, sponsored—is ridiculous, and 
the General Assembly has at least displayed negative wisdom by 
turning it down. 


No Action on Films 


Mr. Harold Wilson’s announcement on the British film industry 
in the Commons on Wednesday was not so much an anticlimax as 
the climax of a period of procrastination. It must now be clear to 
everyone that unless there is some modification of entertainment 
tax the British film industry, both on its production and its distribu- 
tion sides, will have to be drastically cut down. Mr. Wilson's 
attribution of the outcry against the tax entirely to interested parties 
within the industry ignored both the Plant Report, which he was 
supposed to be discussing, and public opinion. Naturally the 
President of the Board of Trade cannot make promises about what 
will appear in the Budget—particularly in a Budget which will 
probably not appear until after the General Election —but there was 
no sign in his statement that he even recognised the problem. 
Time and again in the past Mr. Wilson has attempted to give the 
impression that he was doing something about Government policy 
on films, but his somewhat inflated reference to the effects of the 
assistance given to British producers through the National Film 
Finance Corporation did not alter the fact that nothing of sub- 
stance has been done. But what is far worse than the miseries of 
the film producers and distributors is the failure of the President 
of the Board of Trade to give any lead whatever concerning the 
recommendations in the recently published Plant Report. For the 
Government to take no line at all on the abuses which are known 
to exist in the film distributing industry is bad enough. But for 
a Government which pretends to be the enemy of monopoly to take 
no line is much worse. It may be that the prospect of a forth- 
coming election puts a brake on Government decision—though even 
that is a regrettable state of affairs. But for it to bring decision to 
a full stop on a subject in which delay may mean disaster is still 
more regrettable. 


More Houses—More Policemen 


In putting the main emphasis on the need to provide more houses 
for policemen, the second part of the Oaksey Report on Police 
Conditions of Service, published on Monday, touched the heart of 
the matter. There are still plenty of problems to be solved, con- 
cerning the speed of promotion, the reduction of monotony, the 
strengthening of the administrative powers of chief officers, and the 
delegation to civilians of duties which are not really police duties 
at all but which are at present performed by policemen. But there 
is every reason to believe that all these problems could be solved in 
due course—largely through the application of the standards of the 
best localities to the less enterprising and imaginative authorities. 
One example to which the Committee gave attention was the 
Aberdeen system, whereby individual “ beats” are abolished, and 
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the often strained relations between the local policemen and the 
mobile squad straightened out. It would probably work well in 
other areas, though it would not work everywhere. Time and 
experiment would soon reveal what the appropriate areas are. 
But the main problem is to bring the force up to strength and—~ 
even more important—to keep it up to strength. There is no lack 
of recruits. If there was much dissatisfaction with the pay—which 
is open to question—it was met by the increases recommended in 
the first Oaksey Report last April. But men are drifting away all 
the time after a few years’ service, and the establishment position is 
particularly bad in the Metropolitan Police Force, in whose area 
the housing position is worst of all. It surely needs something less 
than genius to see that the best anchor of all at the present time is 
a house. Even if some degree of priority had to be granted, the 
police (who know something of the effect of overcrowding on the 
crime figures) could be trusted not to abuse it. On a careful 
weighing of personal and social needs, policemen should clearly 
have more houses. 


The Gas Scandal 

[he miscellaneous mass of curious arrangements for the issue 
of Government stock to the former owners of nationalised industries 
is a standing witness that, whatever governs compensation in these 
cases, it is certainly not principle. But the boundaries of unprin- 
cipled action must surely be extended after this week’s Commons 
debate on gas stockholders’ compensation. Injustice has been done 
in various degrees to co-partners and holders of gas securities by 
the issue of British Gas Stock worth far less than the old securities 
The most scandalous case of all is that of certain 
creditors of the former Gas Companies. The shadow of nationali- 
sation first fell on those companies in 1945. As a consequence 
they found it difficult to raise money, even for the most urgent and 
necessary expansion, by the usual method of issuing shares. So 
some of them, taking, as is now clear, a higher view of the Govern- 
ment’s financial responsibility than was justified, decided to borrow. 
And certain other enterprises, showing a similar excessive reliance 
on the Government's sense of justice, agreed to lend. The assump- 
tion on both sides obviously was that if, at the due time, the lenders 
wished to be repaid in cash, they would have a perfect right to be 
so repaid whether the ownership of the gas industry changed hands 
or not. Then came nationalisation. The right to cash repayment 
was swept aside, and many of the creditors will be repaid in Gas 
Stock, redeemable in 1990-95 and quoted this week on the Stock 
Exchange at less than 90. The most revealing remark in the debate 
on this point was an aside by the Minister of Fuel and Power. He 
remarked that some of the creditors are insurance companies. The 
obvious implication is that a swindle is not a swindle when the 
victim is an insurance company. This is an example of what 
happens when financial principle is abandoned. 


given up. 


South Bradford’s Verdict 

There is not a great deal of solid encouragement for any party 
in the result of the South Bradford by-election, though Labour 
may be satisfied to have held the seat by such a safe majority 
and to have thus preserved its unprecedented by-election record. 
That the intrusive and unofficial Liberal candidate should have 
polled as many as 2,882 votes is surprising and perhaps significant, 
but the number is small compared with his opponents’ poll, and he 
very easily lost his deposit. Of a rather smaller total vote. than 
at the General Election the Labour candidate got 1059 fewer than 
in 1945 and the Conservative 3921 more than the National Liberal 
who was Labour’s opponent four years ago. Labour may well 
claim that its majority of 4,000 is good enough, the Conservatives 
that such an increase in their poll would in many constituencies 
give them the seat. It is likely that sympathy for the Labour 
candidate in the sudden and distressing bereavement he suffered 
on the morning of the election turned some floating votes in his 
favour, but certainly not enough to affect the issue. If anyone 
looked to South Bradford for guidance on General Election pros- 
Dects he must remain little more enlightened than before. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HIS Parliament has been certified as dead so often in the 
Press that this week’s activities must have been due to the 
nervous energy which remains in a decapitated body. Both 
Houses were well attended and both had good debates, and although 
some Members of the Commons were no doubt in their con- 
Stituencies many others were taking the opportunity of raising 
matters on the adjournment, for which there was unexpected time, 
* . * * 

The most popular questions on Monday were directed to the 
Member for Walthamstow, Mr. McEntee, who is chairman of the 
Kitchen Committee. It is a high test for any restaurant to serve 
the same customers day after day, often for more than one meal. 
In some respects, particularly in its cold buffet, the kitchen has 
stood up to it well, but sooner or later the murmurs about herrings 
were bound to come into the open, not because Members do not 
like them but because Westminster herrings never seem to be what 
herrings can be elsewhere. When asked where the roes went Mr. 
McEntee said he must have notice of the question, and it is to be 
hoped that in his search he will come across other items which will 
vary a menu which is at once too elaborate and repetitive. 

* - * * 

On Tuesday Mr. John Paton asserted his right to raise the 
question of General McArthur’s powers to fix prices in Japan, 
even though he knew that no one from the Foreign Office could 
be there to reply. It is a question about which more will un- 
doubtedly be heard. On Wednesday Mr. Isaacs made a further 
statement about the strikes in the power stations, and Lord 
Winterton, in one of his least fortunate interventions, tried to 
make party capital out of the prompt use of troops ordered by 
the Government. He wisely refrained from observing the 
reactions of his colleagues beside him on the front bench. When 
Mr. Speaker intervened to say that he thought the discussion was 
doing little to advance the public interest the House cheered, and 
in his anxiety to get on to the business of the day he almost 
forgot that Mr. Craddock, the victor of South Bradford, was waiting 
at the Bar to take his seat 

* * * * 

When he took it, not unnaturally Government supporters made 
the most of it. The usual cries of “cheer up” or “don’t look 
so glum,” addressed to the Opposition, were interlarded with 
observations about the season of good cheer, the number 35 
(reflecting the number of by-elections the Government has won), 
and the approaching election. “ You've had it” called out one of 
the miners’ Members, and another echoed his sentiments in less 
Parliamentary language, which fortunately the Speaker did not hear, 

* . * * 


On both Monday and Wednesday there occurred good examples 
of the supplementary question which is intended to be funny but 
misfires. During the discussion on herrings Mr. Emrys Hughes 
asked whether the reason why Mr. Walter Fletcher (a Conservative) 
could not get red herrings was because they were being kept in 
cold storage at the Tory headquarters for the General Election. 
There was dead silence and the Speaker, who is always merciful, 
quickly called the next question. Mr. Baldwin, a farmer from 
the West Country, took up a question about Argentine beef and 
asked whether the reason that this tough meat was being imported 
was in order that the public might feel that they were literally 
eating Argentine rails. Again there was silence—quite rightly. 

* * * + 

In contrast to this liveliness, the Lords were conducting a sombre 
but well-attended enquiry into groundnuts. Figures now seldom 
seen in the austere Robing Room brooded with half-closed eyes 
while Lord Milverton adapted Omar Khayyam’s words about 
cash and credit to the occasion and went on to say that Mr. 
Strachey’s optimism had made us the laughing-stock of the world. 
Lord Winster agreed to the extent that he thought the Colonial 
Office ought to have been in charge of the scheme and Lord 
Addison wound up a debate which, in default of more substantial 
diet, will give the Minister further food for thought. A. M. C, 
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AUSTRALIA 


HE Australian verdict, unexpectedly decisive, follows the 

New Zealand verdict. While many causes contributed to 

the result in either case, in both one main cause operated, 
a reaction against Socialism and all its consequences in the 
national life. It is no derogation to Mr. Menzies in Australia or 
Mr. Holland in New Zealand to say that the electors did not 
so much declare for them as declare against their opponents. 
In Australia in particular the electors were tired of the Govern- 
ment they had and tired of its policies. To some extent the 
change of mind was emotional rather than intelligent, repre- 
senting the mere automatic swing of the pendulum against a 
party that had been in office for eight years. In that period its 
faults made more impression than its virtues—as always happens 
—and a sub-conscious idea of fair play led to the conclusion 
that it was time for the other side to have a chance. But there 
was, of course, much more in it than that. Mr. Chifley’s had 
been a war-time Government, and had shown itself a good deal 
slower than an impatient electorate approved to remove the 
controls and restrictions that by common consent were necessary 
till the war had ended. And of course the Labour Government 
stood for nationalisation, most particularly for the nationalisa- 
tion of the banks. The decision first of the Australian High 
Court and then of the Privy Council that the Labour proposal 
was unconstitutional was generally popular, and failure to 
achieve its purpose undoubtedly damaged the Government's 
prestige. It suffered, too, from other disabilities. Dr. Evatt, 
as Minister for External Affairs, injected his forceful personality 
into delicate negotiations with results that were frequently 
unfortunate, and he must be considered from the electoral point 
of view a liability rather than an asset, as the reduction of his 
personal majority from 11,000 to 2,000 plainly indicates. Much 
the same is true of Mr. Calwell, whose rigid immigration policy, 
resulting among other things in the harsh exclusion from 
Australia of citizens of the British Commonwealth from Malaya 
and other parts of Asia, created intelligible friction which his 
successor will, it may be hoped, determine to eliminate. 

Now a new Government, a coalition of the Liberal and the 
Country Parties, takes office under Mr. R. G. Menzies, who to 
long political experience adds intellectual gifts such as few of 
his Parliamentary colleagues or opponents can command. He is 
well known in this country, with which as Prime Minister he 
collaborated closely in the first two years of the war. Whatever 
diversity of views there may be about his probable domestic 
policy, his Commonwealth policy is likely to commend itself to 
all parties here. He is a convinced believer in Commonwealth 
co-operation and is understood to be already aiming at a 
Commonwealth Ecenomic Conference to concert measures 
enabling the immense natural resources of Commonwealth 
countries to be used for the.maximum advantage of each by 
exchanges of commodities on a sterling basis. His defence 
policy, with the courageous advocacy of compulsory military 
service in spite of the possibly adverse effect of that on his 
electoral prospects, is primarily based on Australia’s own defen- 
sive needs, but it obviously affects the Dominion’s capacity to 
play its part in any Commonwealth or regional defence scheme. 
Closer co-operation with the United States is understood to be 
among his immediate aims, and it is noteworthy that the results 
of the election have been received with particular satisfaction 
in America, largely as representing a reversal of the Socialist 
policies to which the great majority of Americans are so 
resolutely hostile. A good deal, no doubt, will depend on who 
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fills the post of Minister for External Affairs in the new Cabinet. 
Considerable confidence would be created if that office should 20 
to Mr. R. G. Casey, whose experience as a member of the British 
Cabinet and Minister of State during the war would seem to 
qualify him peculiarly for it. In any case full scope will certainly 
be given in that or another office to his ability and knowledge. 

But in Australia as elsewhere it is domestic rather than 
external issues that determine the result of an election. Here 
Mr. Menzies and his followers were necessarily at some dis- 
advantage in that they were bound unavoidably to accept a 
considerable part of their opponents’ social programme. In that 
field footsteps cannot be retraced. Benefits granted cannot be 
withdrawn except under the compulsion of some acute economic 
crisis, with which Australia fortunately is not threatened. The 
principle of the Welfare State is accepted as fully by Mr. Menzies 
as by Mr. Chifley: The Liberals indeed are pledged in one 
respect to improve on Labour’s record by giving family allow- 
ances in respect of all children, not merely, as at present, to all 
after the first. How that is to be combined with the promised 
reduction of taxation is not quite easy to foresee. In any 
Federal State some conflict of interest between the Central 
Government and the States is inevitable. The Labour Govern- 
ment stood essentially for centralisation, and in the matter of 
the banks particularly the gulf was pronounced ; that source of 
friction now disappears, and the tendency generally will no doubt 
be to give the State Governments more freedom than they have 
enjoyed in the past eight years. Whether the proposal to carry 
legislation making a secret ballot compulsory before a strike 
can be carried through without a serious conflict with the trade 
unions, powerful as these are in Australia, is questionable. If 
it can a model will be provided suitable for attentive and profit- 
able study elsewhere. The abolition of petrol rationing if it can 
be achieved will be highly popular, and the promise of it un- 
doubtedly influenced votes considerably. 


The results of the election are not yet complete, and it may 
be that the turnover of votes will prove to be less extensive than 
the turnover in seats would suggest. The coalition majority in 
the House of Representatives will be sufficient for all needs, even 
if the latest estimates of 73 to 48 are in the event modified 
slightly in Labour’s favour. In the Senate Labour retains control, 
for it held before the election 33 seats against 3, and only half 
the Senate retires at each election. With the total number of 
Senators now increased to 60 Labour seems likely to hold 4 
against its opponents’ 26. There are obvious opportunities 
for disputes and even deadlock here. In the last resort sustained 
disagreement between the two Houses results in a dissolution, 
in which case not half but the whole of the Senate seats are 
vacated. But there is no ground for anticipating any such con- 
tingency at present. Common sense and a consciousness of 
realities can be counted on to avert any constitutional crisis. 
The Labour Government, after all, was anything but revolu- 
tionary and the Liberal and Country Parties are in all social 
matters thoroughly progressive ; between the Right of the Left 
and the Left of the Right there is no chasm which reasonable 
men concerned first for their country’s good need find un- 
bridgeable. Mr. Menzies, of course, will go far beyond his pre- 
decessors in encouragement of private enterprise and initiative, 
but his readiness to extend State action in its proper sphere is 
shown by the intention attributed to him to appoint for the first 
time a Minister of Development to press forward power projects, 
arterial roads and a greatly improved water-supply. All this 
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must involve considerable capital expenditure and make the 
proposed reduction of expenditure still more problematic. 
Where New Zealand and Australia have led will this country 
follow? When the results of the New Zealand election were 
announced three weeks ago Mr. Menzies, with his own contest 
still before him, observed that New Zealand, Australia and Great 
Britain bad gone Socialist in that:order, and predicted that in 
the same order they would throw Socialism over. Two of them 
have done it. The position in the two Dominions bore a fairly 
close relation to the position here. In all three cases both the 
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main parties are pledged to the idea of the Welfare State, and 
differ only in the degree of their resolve to keep it on an economid 
basis. In all three external policy is kept mainly outside party 
controversy. In all three Socialist nationalisation policy hag 
produced a strong reaction, strong enough in the two Dominions 
that have so far declared themselves to arrest the process com- 
pletely and re-establish the principle of private enterprise, 
What has happened in Australia and New Zealand creates no 
necessary precedent. But Mr. Attlee cannot feel quite happy 
about Mr. Chifley’s and Mr. Fraser’s fate. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NTERTAINMENT duty is in the public eye for more reasons 
than one. There is first of all the question of the exemption 
of a number of plays, The Lady's Not for Burning and Street 

Car Named Desire among them, from payment of duty on the ground 
that they are non-profit-making and that some educational or cultural 
value is rightly or wrongly ascribed to them. It is plain from the 
numerous questions which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has had 
to answer that the. House is extremely discontented with the present 
arrangement and expects some impartial and exhaustive examina- 
tion into its working. At the same time film-producers and 
distributors are drawing attention very effectively to some really 
gross anomalies in the incidence of the duty. An extreme case is 
Hamlet. When that play is produced in the living theatre the 
tax on a Is. 9d. seat is 2d., when a film of the play is shown the tax 
on a Is. 9d. seat is 84d. Some discrimination in favour of the 
living theatre is no doubt defensible, but discrimination of this 
degree is beyond justification. If British films are to survive at all 
taxes so heavy as actually to reduce attendances by the effect they 
have on prices must be substantially modified. 
* * _ 7. 

So much has been written this week on the impending demise of 
the Strand Magazine that | can add little new comment of my 
own. The event shakes belief in the stability of any human 
institution, even though the great days of the Strand, the days of 
Sherlock Holmes and Jeeves and Miss Cayley and the rest, belong 
essentially to the past. Thirty years or so ago the Strand and the 
Windsor held the field in that particular class of publication, and the 
Strand was always the better of the two. But there is one point that 
deserves attention. The publishers of the Strand explain that * with 
paper three times its pre-war price and with all other costs very 
heavily increased "—including particularly, it may be added, the 
price of printing —it is impossible to continue the Strand on a paying 
basis. This, it is remarked, is “a somewhat sad commentary on 
present-day publishing problems.” It is, and the Strand is far trom 
being the only publication confronted with such problems. It is 
something that the weekly reviews have been able so far to offer the 
same goods at the same price as before the accumulation of prob- 
lems descended on them—for though there has been some slight 
teduction in volume I don’t think there has in quality. I am not 
speaking of the Spectator only. 

* + * * 

The Observer's handling of figures, to which I made some refer- 
ence last week, leaves me more confounded than ever. I pointed out 
that, in alleging that in the 30-month period January, 1947, to 
July, 1949, British payments out under various heads amounted to 
£935,000,000 against an intake from various sources of £541,000,000, 
the Observer had ignored altogether an intake of fully £1,000,000,000 
from American, Canadian and other credits. Sir Arthur Salter made 
the same point in a letter which the Observer published last Sunday. 
The omission was tacitly omitted and a rapid but all too patent 
shift of ground followed. It was never intended, the paper explains, 
to take everything into account, and after restating outgoings as 
£1,500,000,000 and intake as £1,664,000,000 it rounds off the whole 
with the general comment: “The fact therefore remains that the 
resources we have sent out of this country since the war almost 
exactly balance those we have received.” Quite apart from the 


question whether a difference of a modest £164,000,000 constitutes 
an almost exact balance, this “ since the war” (the italics were mine) 
is something completely new. There was not a word about it in 
the original article which dealt most specifically with the period 
January, 1947, to July, 1949 (except that in one case the Observer, 
really very disingenuously, substituted January, 1946, for January, 
1947, the figures for that period suiting its argument better). I should 
like to hear the auditors who boggled at the Overseas Food Corpora- 
tion’s accounts on all this. It is no pleasure to criticise the 
Observer, but figures really ought to be treated with some respect: 
* * * * 

I should like to add my voice to those which are appealing to the 
American occupation authorities in Germany to release Baron Ernst 
von Weiszacker from the imprisonment to which he was sentenced— 
for seven years—by an American military court eight months ago. 
The case for generosity, which might equally well be called justice, 
is overwhelming. Nearly everything that came out in court was 
to von Weisziicker’s credit and he was in fact acquitted on nine of 
the ten counts against him. His position as State Secretary—corre- 
sponding to our Permanent Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign 
Office—under the Hitler régime was agonising, but uncontested 
evidence proves that in that post he definitely did the Allies more 
service than disservice. It is easy for his critics to say he should 
have resigned ; they realise what that would have meant; are they 
quite sure they would have resigned themselves? I had known 
von Weisziicker for many years before the war and wanted to send 
him a message of sympathy when his son was killed in the early 
days; but that was not possible. I do not believe he ever had 
anything but a complete loathing for Nazism. A good man, I am 
convinced, is suffering most unjustly. Will not Mr. McCloy mark, 
his first Christmas in Germany by putting this wrong right ? ’ 

* * * o 

We are getting very near the end of 1949, and a number of people 
seem to be under the impression that the advent of 1950 means the 
beginning of the second half of the century. A daily paper, for 
example, announces the early publication of a series of articles by 
distinguished writers on “ The Turn of the Century.” Well, there 
is nothing like being premature, but in fact the century will not be 
performing that gyration for more than twelve months yet ; the first 
half-century ends at midnight on December 31st of next year, 
not of this year. The same misconception was widespread fifty 
years ago, half the population being convinced that 1900 was the 
first year of a new century. It was not; it was the last of an old one- 

* + * * 

The visit of the King and Queen to the Bible House last week gives 
a kind of oblique appropriateness to the following, which I have 
lately filched. In Edinburgh, where booksellers’ assistants are said to 
be as erudite as professors, they tell a story of someone who went 
into a bookshop in another university town which I firmly refuse 
to identify and asked for a Greek Testament. “Certainly, Sir,” 
replied the assistant, and retired to a back region in search of it. 
After a surprisingly long interval he returned, deprecating and 
apologetic, with his finger on a long column in a catalogue and the 
explanation: “Very oddly Greek seems to be about the only 
language the New Testament has not been translated into.” Very 
oddly it is. JANUS. 
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Where Greece Meets 
Albania 


By CYRIL RAY 


T takes an aeroplane, a jeep and a mule to get you from Athens 
I to Ammouda, where a Greek Army outpost looks across 

the frontier at the Albanian villages folded between the high 
mountains. An hour and a half’s flight in a Dakota piles Ossa 
upon Olympus in your travel diary, Pelion on Ossa; whisks you 
from ices in Kolonaki Square, under the hot afternoon sun of 
early December, to the lakeside town of Kastoria, where the 
Macedonian fur-workers and fishermen are muffled against the 
nipping mountain air in sheepskins and rough black cloaks. From 
here to the old Turkish town of Nestorion, higher still, the jeep 
rattles and bumps—“ We've only just finished lifting all the bandits’ 
mines,” says the driver—through a bleak landscape of hills like 
slag-heaps, the nearest as grey as ash or as black and as bare 
as clinker, the farthest as blue and as seemingly insubstantial as 
smoke. 

What God made bleak, man has made bleaker ; this shattered 
village records the Italian invasion of 1940, that the German with- 
drawal, another the guerrilla raids of only a few months ago. But 
this north-western corner of Greece has been a cockpit for far 
longer than the past nine years. In the playground of a roofless, 
windowless school, gutted only this summer, stands another ruin 
that had been a fort until it was stormed by the Greek klephts in 
the eighteen-twenties, a mute memorial now to a Turkish garrison 
inevitably butchered. And even before the War of Independence 
these were the mountains where the Lion of Janina, the Ali Pasha 
who played courteous host to Hobhouse and to Byron, had imple- 
mented a fabulously ruthless local government by cutting off heads 
to adorn his palace gateway, where “ the wild hill-tribes of Albania 
and Greece were subdued by the bloody justice of a tyrant who 
would allow no robbery but his own.” 

The soldier-guide who met us with the mules at Nestorion might 
have been himself a klepht of the noblest sort. Tall, grave, hand- 
some, and with a long, silky moustache, he sat his grey horse as 
proudly as a prince. “ What does he do in civilian life ? ” I asked 
the interpreter. “I suppose he’s from these parts—a moun- 
taineer ?” There was an exchange of Greek, the guide’s answers 
delivered with an unsmiling, with an incomparable, dignity. “He 
works in an Athens bank,” said the interpreter. 

Only the guide was on horseback, for there are few horses 
tough or talented enough to negotiate the road between Nestorion 
and Ammouda. The rest of us were perched absurdly and un- 
comfortably on pack-saddled mules with neither reins nor stirrups. 
The road, undrained and unmetalled, had been built by Greek 
Army sappers to carry mountain guns and truck-loads of infantry, 
through a few brief weeks of summer, into an assault against the 
last mountain fastnesses of the Communists. More than any other 
one thing it was the road that had won the final victories in the 
Grammos. Now, after the first autumn rains, long stretches of 
jt were up to the guide’s stirrup-irons in liquid mud, and its rocks 
were treacherously greasy. A jeep, even if the mud had not 
engulfed it, might easily have skidded on the rocks, and a skid 
at the edge of this narrow, winding road could mean a deep and 
a dizzy crash into the valley of crags below. 

We clutched the bows and the cantles of our awkward saddles, 
and the mules, unhampered by nervous hands on any reins, trod a 
dainty course of their own, surer footed than the lurching, plung- 
ing, slithering horse they followed. Out of the pithead scenery of 
the foot-hills the mountains rose into a country of broom and birch 
trees, of grass slopes and running water, each new panorama 
dominated by the great white mass of the Grammos. It was only 
in the last weeks that the snow had fallen there, they said ; soon 
the road we were on would be ice-bound, and for six weeks or 
so—even in the mountains the Greek winter is brief—the little 
garrison at Ammouda would be cut off from the world. That was 
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why the mule-trath ahead of us was going up laden with supplies : 
it was one of many, building up a winter store of food for the 
half-battalion that held the hill. ‘ 

On the hill itself they seemed otherwise ill-prepared. It looked 
at first like any British camp. The men were in British battle-dress - 
there was dance-music at full blast on the radio, and a group of 
men were chucking a football about. But their quarters (and their 
latrines) would hardly have done for British troops. They lived 
in hovels that were half holes in the hillside, half leafy bowers, for 
the men had extended and screened their caves with branches 
pulled from the trees. Only for the officers’ mess was there a 
wooden hut of the drearily familiar kind, and it was there that a 
beamingly bonhomous colonel—* I am from Patras. A great port, 
It is like your Liverpool ”—greeted us with thick, sweet coffee 
out of force of habit, followed immediately by tea as a compliment 
to the visiting Englishman. 

“The colonel says that he has planted the royal flag of Greece 
on these mountains, and that he will fight to the end to keep it 
flying.” The colonel’s English, just good enough to encompass 
the Liverpudlian splendours of Patras, was not sufficiently elastic 
to describe the course of the final, triumphant Grammos campaign. 
His summing-up, proper and neatly phrased enough in Greek, no 
doubt, was uncomfortably heroic in the prime English paraphrase 
of the interpreter. Colonel and campaign became real again only 
when we stood on the open hillside and traced the Albanian frontier 
on the ground itself. 

“Do you see how it winds? That village right down there "— 
it seemed possible, almost, to drop a pebble into its main street— 
“that village is Albanian. But the one beyond it, in the middle 
distance—that’s Greek. And then Albania again.” Those snow- 
capped peaks to the north-east, very clear and very near in the 
sparkling mountain air, they were in Yugoslavia. But Yugoslavia 
was farther away than it seemed, and there was something rum 
anyway, the colonel obviously felt, about the Yugoslavs. He was 
more comfortable in denouncing the Albanians as blood-lusting 
savages, just as his peers in the north-eastern corner were to talk 
to me later about the Bulgarians Greeks generally, whether 
soldiers in the mountains or Ministers in the town, are a little 
indefinite, a little evasive even, in talking about the Yugoslavs; 
there are fears, not yet dispelled, that it is as well not to put 
into recognisable shape, hopes that it is as well not to admit to 
oneself. ; 

One is on firmer ground with the Albanians, the Bulgarians and 
“the bandits.” It is always “the bandits”; the forces that have 
disrupted Greek life for five years, drained her Treasury for who 
knows how much longer, and turned one Greek in ten into a 
refugee, are seldom given the political dignity of ‘“ Communists,” 
never the military honour of “guerrillas.” Only the word 
“bandits” and a spitting hatred. Up here it is understandable 
enough. What was academically explicable to oneself in Athens 
as the usual excesses of irregular forces, of defeated and retreating 
guerrilla bands, is translated for you in these Epirote and Western 
Macedonian villages by the lad who tells you how his parents were 
shot in this field—there, by the gate—by this woman whose children 
have been taken across the frontier, by the looted and gutted 
schools. Always, oddly enough, the schools. 

Even professional soldiers, like the colonel, are more bitter about 
the bandits and their allies than would be thought of as becoming 
in a British officer discussing the enemy. If he grudgingly grants 
them the virtue of courage, it is the courage, in the bandits, of 
criminals wanted on a capital charge ; in the Albanians—and the 
colonel swears he has been fired on by regular Albanian troops—of 
wild beasts. He was impatient, the colonel, of the gossip I had 
brought from Athens of guarantees and of security pacts. Why 
hadn't he been allowed to chase the bandits into Albania, as the 
Greek Army in 1940 had chased the Italians ? Northern Epirus 
was Greek anyway ; he reeled off the historical, ethnological argu- 
ments I had read in a dozen of the pamphlets of the Northern 
Epirots’ Committee. As it was, the frontier was almost indefen- 
sible, and here his finger traced out on the landscape the common 
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sense of tactical geography. It wound so much that it was too 
long for a small nation to guard. Those Albanian heights in the 
Northern Pindus range commanded these Greek mountain-tops in 
the Grammos. Bandits could hide among these desolate rocks 
almost for ever, and security pacts were no safeguard against their 
raids and risings, which would always be regarded as internal 
squabbles, not as formal wars. 

It was all true enough, the wickedness he fought against real 
enough. And yet, as the colonel talked, I felt again the unease 
that becomes so increasingly familiar to the Western-European 
liberal as the old landmarks—of five years ago and of a hundred— 
shift or disappear, the old words become debased. Up here in the 
mountains of Greece—not classical Greece but Byron’s Greece— 
a Greek officer in British uniform was contemptuously calling his 
Communist countrymen kAlephites, robbers. It was the name that 
Byron’s Greek guerrillas had borne as a badge of honour against 
the Turks. And in describing some damage that the bandits had 
done the colonel harked back to the days when, as he said, they 
were fighting the Germans. He referred testily to this evidence of 
their destructiveness and their belligerence, and it was a moment 
before I could get my historical bearings. We were calling them 
“the resistance” in those days, and dropping them soldiers and 
supplies by parachute. 


Winter Moonlight 


Ir is not snow under which the downs are sleeping 
Or a frost that has touched the valley 
So that the fields are like ghosts 
In their deep rest, 
And their girdles loose and unstirred. 
I know, I know, but what is it ? 
For the moon, they say, is dead, 
And can death be like this, 
As radiant as this, 
And as still ? 
H. H. BasHrorp. 


Communism in Asia 


By LESLIE SMITH 
Hongkong, December 5th 


HE possibility of Communist domination of South-East 

Asia from China to Indonesia is the uncomfortable thought 

that is worrying Western administrators in the Far East. The 
immediate prospect is not encouraging. China will soon be entirely 
in the hands of Mao Tse-tung’s pro-Moscow Government, backed 
by the best army that China has seen for the last decade. As a 
last gesture the defeated Nationalists are retaining a “ mobile 
capital” in the western provinces, hoping that by so doing they 
will delay foreign recognition of the new régime. Soon the last 
remnant of Chiang Kai-shek’s forces will be swept off the mainland, 
and the Chinese Communist forces will be in a position to aid 
the already strong Communist forces in Indo-China and Burma. 

The French are hard pressed in Indo-China. They have 150,000 
men under arms, and with that force can only hold the chief cities. 
Even in Saigon, the principal city, there are occasional grenade- 
throwing incidents, while almost every night the city echoes to the 
rattle of small arms and the boom of guns outside .the suburbs as 
the French engage Viet Minh guerrillas. The French estimate that 
with 500,000 men they could reconquer Indo-China ; they have no 
conceivable hope of getting them. The effort to instal Bao Dai, 
Emperor of Annam, is not meeting with the hoped-for success at the 
present moment. While Ho Chi Minh has the military initiative, 
any attempt to put up a rather obvious French puppet is unlikely 
to meet with popular support. 

The latest British official reports from Indo-China indicate that 
the situation has not worsened of late. But Britain is frankly worried 
about Indo-China. If Indo-China becomes part of the Asian Com- 
munist bloc, Siam will almost certainly do likewise. Nothing save 
Outside military assistance—and the United States is the only 
country wealthy enough to supply it—will save Siam from being 
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overrun by her indigenous Communists and their friends once her 
borders are reached. If Siam should collapse, or even be in such a 
state of unrest that Communists can move freely through that 
country, there will be direct communication between Red China and 
the Communist bandits in Malaya. 

The Communist insurrection in Malaya would have collapsed by 
now, the British authorities think, if it had not been for the Com- 
munist success in China proper, which has given the Malayan 
Communist leaders more heart and enabled them to tell their weary 
and despondent followers that help will soon’ be at hand. So the 
struggle goes on, with the Chinese outlaws assuming the character 
of bandits as troops and police harry them through the vast tracts 
of humid tropical jungle in which they have taken refuge. 
Military authorities estimate that there are only about 3,000 bandits 
under arms, with a few thousand more followers who act as spies, 
collectors of “ protection money” from Chinese merchants and 
squatters, and messengers. Most of the men in the jungle would 
gladly give up, but their leaders, the hard core of the movement, 
are ruthless in their use of violence on waverers. Chinese have 
been discovered shot and strangled to death after “ trials” ut which 
they have been found guilty of disloyalty or wishing to surrender. 

There is a hopeful trend in the surrender of a number of Com- 
munists during the last few weeks in response to a new Government 
offer. Communist bandits who surrender are offered a free pardon, 
provided that they have not been charged with a capital crime. 
After surrender they are sent to special camps where they are 
re-educated ; then they are set free and given help in readjusting 
themselves. This plan is one that was tried by the Chinese 
Nationalists during the civil war, when it worked well so long as 
the Nationalists were holding their own, but failed when the Com- 
munist tidal wave tegan to sweep over China. The Chinese either 
in or out of China do not see the sense of fighting desperately for 
causes that seem lost; at that point they tend to give in or 
compromise. 

The response to the offer has surprised even the police in Malaya. 
Leaflets were dropped in bandit areas bearing the terms of the offer 
and stating that anyone bringing a leaflet to the police or troops 
as a pass would not be harmed. No replies were expected for a 
month, but surrender began after the first week. If the situation 
does not deteriorate in the rest of South-East Asia, it seems possible 
that the Chinese bandits will gradually be eliminated in the course 
of the next few months. Off the main line of Communist advance 
are the Philippines and Indonesia. The Communist-inspired 
Hukbalahap rebels in the Philippines are fighting hotly-contested 
engagements with Government troops from time to time, and not 
losing influence. In Indonesia there is also a_ well-established 
Communist movement. Everything therefore seems ripe for a 
further extension of Communist influence southwards. 

Communist China is still the only imponderable in the situation. 
Nationalist air attacks, although they will not prove decisive, have 
gravely affected communications throughout Central China. Trains 
run only at night, and most sizable river-craft on the Yangtse have 
been either damaged or sunk. The Communists have been reduced 
to towing groups of cargo junks, using Australian and American- 
built .fishing vessels presented by U.N.R.R.A. to China. When 
attacked by aircraft the junks cut themselves loose and scatter, thus 
minimising the chances of being sunk. 

The floods on the Yangtse and Yellow Rivers and the disastrous 
typhoon which hit Shanghai without warning this summer (since 
the Communists themselves had forbidden the famous Catholic 
Zikawei Obseravtory to circulate weather reports) have also had 
serious effects on the economy of Central China. According to the 
Communists’ own published statements, nearly nine million acres 
of agricultural land were affected in the North Yangtse area, of 
which almost four million will yield nothing this year. Allied to 
economic distress there is spreading discontent among the people 
of Central China. In a police State with a large army this need 
not necessarily overthrow the Government so long as the army 
remains loyal. Up to the present time the Chinese Communists 
have retained the support of their peasant troops by feeding them 
better than Chinese troops have been fed for a long time. Each 
man gets two catties (2} lb.) of rice daily, more than one man can 
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eat, and trades the surplus for meat and vegetables, living very 
well indeed by Chinese standards. While this supply of rice lasts 
the army will probably continue to be loyal. If economic necessity 
should enforce its cessation, there may be changes of attitude, for 
many of the present Communist units are former Nationalists who 
defected, and Chinese troops who have changed sides once will 
do it again if circumstances warrant. 

There are already fairly serious revolts in Honan, and some of the 
mountain districts which have been lauded by the Communists’ 
propaganda for years past as centres of the peasant revolt against 
feudalism are now in turn fighting them bitterly. “ Bandit Sup- 
pression Headquarters for the extermination of the rebels have 
been set up in towns along the Yangtse and north of it. Without 
being too dogmatic, always dangerous in prophesying what may 
happen in this vast and intrigue-ridden country, one sees two possi- 
bilities looming up. The first is that China will once again be 
riven by contending forces after the Nationalists have disappeared 
from the scene, thus blunting Communist expansionist ambitions 
The second possibility, and this seems the more likely one at the 
moment, is that mounting pressure will force changes in the nature 
of the Communist Government, in the direction of a more liberal, 
more typically Chinese, régime. If this happens, China will 
probably retain the name of Communism but become as staid as 
the Kuomintang, the “People’s Revolutionary Party” in name, 
whom the Communists are driving out. 

The situation in the Far East may be very different in two years. 
In the meantime British diplomacy must continue to play a more 
prominent réle as America finds herself enmeshed in troubles some- 
what of her own making. There can be no room for second-rate 
men in any responsible post in this area. There is room for diversity 
of opinions but not of ability. Fortunately the Foreign Office has 
been served by at least two men of universally acknowledged ability 
—Sir Ralph Stevenson, the British Ambassador in China, and Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner-General for South-East Asia. 
A tribute to their onerous and often thankless labours may not be 
out of place here. 


The Latest Film Crisis 
By Cc. M. WOODHOUSE 


VERY cinema-goer who reads the newspapers knows that the 
British film industry is in a state of crisis, even if he does not 
know why, or even care so long as his local cinema has a film 

every week. The crisis has been made unmistakably clear by the 
concentration within a few weeks of Mr. J. Arthur Rank’s announce- 
ment that his organisation will cease production next summer unless 
tax-relief enables it,to carry on, of the publication in the last 
fortnight of the Gater Report on film-production and the Plant 
Report on distribution and exhibition, of the announcement of 
another substantial loss in the accounts of British Lion Film Cor- 
poration, one of Mr. Rank’s principal rivals, and finally of the 
statement from the President of the Board of Trade on the subject 
in Parliament this week. With all this to go on, the Press has 
made no mistake about the crisis ; but what is surprising to anyone 
who regularly follows the trade Press on the same subject is the 
idea that the British film industry has ever been, within recent 
memory, in any other condition than one of crisis. 

A casual glance through the cinema trade papers for the last 
year or two suggests nothing but one continual crisis. Studios 
closing, dismissals for redundancy, wage disputes, “ quota ” defaults, 
Anglo-American “showdowns,” international boycotts and 
approaching bankruptcy have been the common currency of the 
weekly headlines. There might seem to have been perpetual war- 
fare, civil and international, vertical and horizontal, between the 
three components of the industry—the producers, the distributors 
and the exhibitors. When the exhibitors, represented by the C.E.A., 
were not fighting the distributors, represented by the K.R.S. (the 
C. and the K. standing for the same word, by the way), they were 
engaged with their own employees. When they were not doing 
that, they were fighting a private war with a rival association or 
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with unorganised independents. And when a lull descended on 
these conflicts, there was always the question of “ quota” (the 
proportion of British to foreign films which has to be shown in 
almost every cinema) to start a fight with the film-producers. More. 
over the entire industry, at all three levels, seemed to live under 
a perpetual series of threats—threats of nationalisation. threats 
from television and from sub-standard films, threats of good weather 
keeping people out of doors and bad weather keeping them at 
home, threats from Hollywood, from the Board of Trade and from 
each other. In between while the victims gathered together, at 
inexpensive resorts in Scotland and on the south coast, to lament 
their fate and re-affirm their determination to carry on, however 
much the Government tried to drive them out of business. 

Certainly they have had to take some hard knocks from the 
Government in the last few years. There was that disastrous 
summer of 1947, when Mr. Rank returned from his triumphant 
visit to the U.S.A, féted by every “cinemogul”™ in the land, 
immortalised on the front cover of Time, carrying with him the 
promise of wide exhibition for his films all over the States—to find 
Mr. Dalton waiting for him with the news, practically on the day 
of his arrival, of a 75 per cent. ad valorem duty on all foreign films 
entering this country. That decision not only caused the Americans 
to destroy the agreements that Mr. Rank had reached for capturing 
the dollar market; it turned the unequal competition between 
Hollywood and Britain, which had prevailed ever since the First 
World War, into a commercial war of the utmost bitterness. Mr. 
Dalton fell from office ; the 75 per cent. duty was removed a year 
later ; and the film war was formally ended with glittering smiles 
and crushing handshakes. But the bitterness persisted. It was 
inflamed again almost at once by the Cinematograph Films Act, 
1948, under which the President of the Board of Trade greatly 
increased the quota of British films which British cinemas were 
compelled by law to show. . . 

The point of this discrimination, as the Americans rightly called 
it, was to protect British film-producers against the tremendous 
ascendancy in the world’s markets (including our own) which 
Hollywood had gained as a result of two world wars; but it did 
so at the expense of the rest of the British industry, which was in 
danger of having too few films to go round. British producers con- 
vinced the Board of Trade that they could produce enough “ first- 
feature” films to provide our cinemas with 45 per cent of their 
annual programmes. Nobody else in the trade believed they could 
do anything of the sort, though Mr. Rank (being equally a producer, 
a distributor and an exhibitor) had to look pleased on one side 
of his face even if he was doubtful on the other. Now the producers 
have failed to fill their quota, as everyone else was sure they would ; 
and the hunt for scapegoats is on. 

The film industry itself is more or less at one in laying the blame 
on the Government's interventions and imposition, and especially 
on entertainment tax, which hits them all alike. The Plant Report, 
published last week, agrees partly about entertainment tax, but 
largely blames the trade itself for restrictive practices. The Gater 
Report, published a week earlier, complains of evidence being 
withheld from it, but makes no doubt about the industry’s reckless 
extravagance in production. Obviously, in so complex a situation, 
a case can be made out for all these points of view. Certainly the 
industry kept quiet enough about the Government's interference 
in the past, when it provided a protection to hide behind against 
the perils of cut-throat competition ; and an industry which has 
devised for itself such restrictions as the “barring system,” to 
prevent a film being shown twice in the same area within a 
prescribed period, or the growth of great “circuits” of cinemas 
under single ownership tied to particular producers and distributors, 
or the vertical combinations of which Mr. Rank’s was the classic 
example, has little right to complain about the restrictions of 
Government interference. 

A good example of the way in which the industry used to put 
up with Government restrictions, and even welcomed them, was 
the case of the news-reels immediately after the war. During the 
war all contracts between cinema exhibitors and news-reel producers 
were “ frozen” indefinitely. Ever since, practically every cinema in 
the United Kingdom has shown the same company’s news-reels 
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week after week, competition having been eliminated by shortage 
of raw film; and, whether real or not, the shortage has aroused 
almost no protest. At the same time, all cinemas in Eire gave up 
showing British news-reels altogether, because the Irish public was 
not allowed by its Government to know that there was a war on ; 
and ever since the war Irish cinemas have felt little inducement to 
re-introduce them. This left it possible only to guess what would 
have happened if a free adjustment between supply and demand 
had been allowed throughout the whole market. In this, as in other 
examples, there Has been no very strong pressure within the industry 
to risk the economic consequences of free competition. 

That attitude gives the Government an easy answer to complaints 
about entertainment tax. The industry must pay the price of its 
protection ; and until it has put its own house in order, complaints 
are likely to fall on deaf ears. Under State protection it became 
the most fantastically extravagant industry in the country ; extra- 
vagance became a matter of prestige—a striking illustration of 
Veblen’s theory of “ conspicuous waste.” Yet this wastefulness was 
incongruously combined in many parts of the industry with an 
astonishing efficiency. No one could doubt that who had seen at 
first hand the miraculous mechanics of distribution, or the technical 
ingenuity of the directors who invented the “ independent frame ” 
system of production. This contrast, coupled with the very fact 
that the wastefulness was self-conscious and almost deliberate, 
offers the hope that the British industry may, after its present fright, 
recover, reform and survive. The first essential steps towards 
economy were already taken last summer, before the crisis even 
became public. Given normal conditions of competition, there 
may well be a promising future; and it is ironically interesting 
to watch a Socialist Government trying to provide those conditions. 


Voortrekker Monument 


By G. H. CALPIN 
Durban 

HE year 1949 will surely go down in South African history 

as the Afrikaners’ year, a sort of annus mirabilis in retro- 

spect. It has proved notable for many things, with special 
meaning for Afrikaners, and for those of us, too, of British descent, 
who appreciate that anything which touches the springs of Afrikaner 
conduct and thought touches all of us who make up the nation. 
We have celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the outbreak of the 
Anglo-Boer War. We have raised Kruger Day, October 10th, to 
the status of a public holiday, with appropriate speeches and 
editorials, and we have, for the first time in our history, an all- 
Afrikaner Cabinet 

These are sufficient to mark the year with memories of much 
that might well be forgotten and of much that should be forgiven 
But the South African sun and the South African veld do not make 
for easy forgetting and forgiving. They tighten the soul and 
lengthen the memory. There are too many reminders of bitter 
experiences and too few of kindly deeds and common suffering to 
bring us together as South Africans. More particularly, the year 
has been set apart as the’ centenary of the Great Trek. The celebra- 
tions will cuiminate on December 16th in the unveiling of the 
massive Voortrekker Monument erected on a hill outside Pretoria 
To it the thoughts of all Afrikaners have turned for many months 
Companies of bearded and mounted men, garbed in the costumes 
of the Voortrekkers and headed by the famous “ vierkleur,” have 
converged upon the capital from far-distant places, their nightly 
Outspans rejoicing the hearts of burghers young and old. The 
preparations are complete for the reception by tens of thousands 
of encamped pilgrims from every town and dorp in the country 
For pilgrimage it is. The Great Trek in the ‘forties of the last 

century may not have been as large a migration as some that have 
marked human history, but it had a quality that stirs the mind, and 
its consequences were profound. Its origins lay in the refusal of 
the Dutch at the Cape to accept the conditions imposed by the 
British, even as in an early day they had rebelled against the over- 
lordship of the Dutch East India Company. Irked by a score of 
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disabilities, members of them inspanned their ox-wagons and, led 
by men of the character of Piet Retief, Gert Maritz and Andries 
Pretorius, struck out north and north-east into the unknown hinter- 
land. Their migrations were reminiscent of the wanderings of an 
Old Testament tribe. Indeed, so they believed themselves, for in 
religion they were Calvinists, in occupation pastoral, and in idiom 
more feudal than the French Revolution permitted anyone to be 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Their bid for independence and freedom was fraught with count- 
less dangers. Few can read of their experiences, rising to a climax 
at the River of Cattle, without a thrust of pride. Here it was that 
a few hundreds of them, aided by a handful of Englishmen, looked 
out from behind their laager on the treeless plain upon ten thousand 
Zulu spears. “ The day might have been born for us,” so cloudless 
was the sky and so fortunate was the site of battle. “ Though awful 
in their great strength, their coming was a beautiful sight all the 
same,” one wrote of the Zulu regiments that moved under thetr 
captains to surround the laager. 

These Zulu impis had recently despoliated Potgieter and Uys; 
they had butchered Piet Retief, five hundred men, women and 
children ; they had laid low the small company of Natal Englishmen 
who, with foolhardy courage, had pitted their puny strength against 
them. No wonder Andries Pretorius and his people made a vow 
that, “ should the Lord be pleased to grant us the victory, we shall 
raise a House to His great name wherever it might please Him.” 
It was a vow to be repeated as the battle raged, and to be renewed 
after the battle was won, for on that day the River of Cattle became 
a river of blood, and has been known as Blood River ever since. 
The might of Dingaan was crushed. His terror “ melted like snow 
in the glance of the Lord.” 

The Great Trek, then, is the central theme of Afrikaner history 
and Afrikaner tradition. It is the great watershed that separated 
them, and to some extent stiff separates them from South Africans 
of British stock. It dominates Afrikaner politics and Afrikaner 
patriotism in a way that no single event dominates the American 
or the British. With the mention of it the thoughts of every 
Afrikaner turn inwards. His grandfather took part in it; it is as 
near as his hands and his feet eminders of it are around every 
corner in every town—the Church of the Vow, Pietermaritzburg, 
Bethlehem, Pretoria—and in the letters to the newspapers. He has 
heard again of Slagtersnek. 

The Voortrekkers, it is true, were not allowed to remain un- 
molested in their new republics. They were challenged in Natal, 
and withdrew beyond the Drakensberg into the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal. he new discoveries of diamonds and of gold 
invaded the exclusiveness they sought and which, in special ways, 
many of their descendants seek today. From these invasions flight 
was impossible. Independence could be gained only by struggle, 
later by war, and later still in the lesson which the march of events 
teaches all men, that freedom cannot be found in isolation 

It has not proved easy for some South Africans of British descent 
to appreciate and sympathise with the Afrikaner approach to the 
centenary. They have found it difficult to see the celebrations as 
a commemoration of the single event, or series of events, in South 
African history which Afrikaners can claim as peculiarly their own 

To that extent it is not a national occasion any more than the 
centenary of the 1820 settlers is a national event. English-speaking 
South Africans have hoped that it might be. They have related 
the part played by the gallant Englishman, Biggar, and his com- 
panions, in the Battle of Blood River They have reminded us 
that the monument was erected partly out of public funds and 
partly out of private donations. It was their plea that the monument 
would commemorate all South Africa’s pioneers, their desire to share 
in the rejoicings of their fellows. Some were hurt and some were 
angered when the Monument Committee announced that, except 
for one message in English by a descendant of the Mayor of 
Grahamstown, who bade the Voortrekkers godspeed, the ceremony 
would be conducted in Afrikaans. 

It is unfortunate that in South Africa the noblest occasions can 
be marred by political considerations and the most sincere sentiments 
turned to use by political parties. The danger was always present, 
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and has regrettably not been avoided, of seeking party advantage 
in centenary fervour. Instead of being a rededication of purpose 
and a prayer of thankfulness in terms of the Voortrekker Vow in 
which all might share, the Monument and its associations are likely 
to prove an added cause of bitterness. Not only is the past to be 
remembered, but the future is to be disposed, and it is for the 
future that English-speaking South Africans are fearful. They fear 
that the Afrikaners’ year will end with a declaration of a republic, 
and such is their disquiet that they have identified the Voortrekker 
Monument celebrations with the Nationalist Party, thinking of it 
almost as if it were a Nationalist Party Congress 

Nothing is to be discerned to allay this anxiety, neither in the 
English newspapers or in the mouths of English-speaking 
politicians. Tt may be, indeed, that such fears are cravenly en- 
couraged, and that at this time what is needed is an understanding 


of those from whom we British South Africans appear to be 
separated. As we remember Piet Retief’s manifesto—“ We go to 
seek liberty "—-too few of us put to use Paul Kruger’s counsel, 


“Take out of the past that which is good.” or, in the words of 
the Vow, “ Note the day of victory in a book to make it known 
even to our latest posterity, that all might be celebrated to the 
honour of God.” 


French Landscape 
By M. H. MIDDLETON 


AINTING,” wrote a Frenchman, “ is nothing but an image 
of disembodied values, for it represents only the arrange- 
ments, proportions and forms of things, and is more intent 
on the idea of beauty than on any other.’ But another Frenchman 
wished he had been born blind and had suddenly gained his sight 
“so that he could have begun to paint without knowing what the 
objects were that he saw before him.” (More succinctly he put it 
that “ pictures aren't made out of doctrines.”) Somewhere between 
these two, the intellect and the eye, the passionate need to impose 
order and permanence upon nature-—which was Cézanne’s and 
Seurat’s, as it was Poussin’s—and the desire to distil enchantment 
from immanent wonders—which was Claude's and Corot’s, as much 
as Monet’s—lies the great landscape of French painting itself. 


ho 


The exhibition at Burlington House—first fruits of the new Anglo- 
French cultural convention—is unbalanced. But since one of the 
aims of the organisers has been to assemble lesser-known works 
from provincial and private collections, here and in France, few 
will emerge into Piccadilly with precisely the same set of valuations 
Bounded at one end by a set of hunting 
never previously shown 


as they held on arrival. 
tapestries from the early fifteenth century 


1d at the other by the post-impressionists, it is an exhibition to 


uplit the spirit. 

The backcloths of Fontainebleau, Caron Deruet and Niccolo 
dell Abate serve to set the scene and show landscape seeking to 
emerge from a subsidiary language of symbols to the jndependence 
of the seventeenth century. Here are the twenty-six Claudes and 
sixteen Poussins (many never previously seen in public) which domi- 
nate the exhibition—probably the most impressive collection of 
the two masters ever assembled. 

Because of the century in which he lived, Claude was, in a sense 
and as a painter, almost a rouftinier, contorming to a set composi- 
tional scheme (one of the new pictures, “ Christ Preaching on the 
Mount,” is an exception). Were other proof needed, however. the 


in the south rooms in all their variousness would show 
the mount of hard observation underlying his painting, 
subordinated though it was with complete single-mindedness to an 
“Enchanted Castle * and the 


crawings 


mmense 


elegiac twilight of the spirit. The ever 
paintings from H.M. the King’s collection (of which the half- 
cleaned view of Tivoli may be noted as a curiosity) are sheer wonder 


with their delicate gravity and Virgilian echoes, but in the drawings 


his triumph is complete. 


Ni ess mpressive are the cerebral ‘ rues o] Poussin In his 
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splendid copy of Bellini’s “ Feast of the Gods “—long recognised as 
a corner-stone in the formation of his style—he pays homage to the 
Venetian tradition of landscape which he inherited. In the gteat 
composition of “The Body of Phocion Carried out of Athens.” 
“The Gathering of the Ashes of Phocion™ and the Louvre’s 
“Orpheus and Eurydice,” Poussin’s Cartesian grandeur reaches an 
almost super-human level. Gaspar Poussin, an unjustly over. 
shadowed painter, and Francisque Millet are also well represented, 


So into the eighteenth century—to Lancret, Fragonard, Pater and 
Watteau. Germany's “l'Embarquement pour Cythére “—of which 
the first version was Watteau’s Academy morceau de réception, sq 
tardily presented that it delayed his election by five years—t found 
faintly disappointing in colour by reason of the olive varnish. Of 
Watteau’s “ forest clearings, trodden by the measures of a minuet 
and illuminated by a sunbeam” the de Goncourts wrote: “ In the 
recesses of his art, beneath the laughter of its utterance, there 
murmurs an indefinable harmony, slow and ambiguous : throughout 
his fétes galantes there penetrates an indefinable sadness: and 
like the enchantment of Venice, there is an indefinable poetry, veiled 
and sighing, whose soft converse captivates our spirits. 


The finally, the flowering of pure landscape and the bridge to 
modern painting—Corot, with some masterful early sketches and 
a delightful late “ Mantes Cathedral”: the Barbizon School with 
Théodore Rousseau, father of nineteenth-century academic realism: 
Daubigny, first of the impressionists : Jongkind and Boudin; the 
honest Millet: poor Courbet, to whom scant justice is done. And 
at the end, an intermittently brilliant display of impressionist and 
post-impressionist fireworks, including a Monet from the Queen's 
collection (leading straight to Soutine) and some late Venetian can- 
vases sumptuously and sweetly rich in blue-pink sentiment ; very 
excellent Sisleys and a supreme Pissarro (Lower Norwood); some 
Renoirs, Seurats, sixteen Cézannes (most of them familiar but always 
very fine) and Gauguins from the recent centenary exhibition in 
Paris. Space forbids the discussion of the drawings—they are an 
exhibition in themselves——-but mention must be made of the work of 
selection and cataloguing by Professor Anthony Blunt and 
M. Bernard Dorival, who also contributes a notable catalogue 
introduction to the exhibition. 
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Atomic Sleight-of- Hand 
By JAMES FORRESTER (University of Edinburgh) 


N a secluded Edinburgh lecture-hall a world-famous physicist, 

lecturing to an academic audience, reiterated with quiet per- 

sistence his belief that the lessons to be drawn from a lifetime 
of study are so important that they may upset the whole of man’s 
preconceived knowledge of himself and the universe. Almost 
simultaneously, in a small town in north-west England, a Govern- 
ment-sponsored exhibition was being held to calm the fears of 
the local population. The subject of both was the same—the 
atom—and although Professor Niels Bohr’s lectures were abstruse, 
while the exhibition could not pretend to be much more than a 
display of miracles left largely unexplained, the interest shown by 
both academic and lay audiences was, as may be expected, con- 
siderable. But more important than either event, perhaps, is the 
relation between the two, and the relation of both to the terrible 
events of late summer, 1945, in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Mr. Bohr is a modest man, modest not only about his knowledge 
of other fields, but also about his contributions to the study of 
nuclear physics. Yet the claims that he makes for this branch of 
science are apparently unbounded. In the future world that he 
envisages, we are to see nuclear biologists, nuclear chemists, 
perhaps even nuclear politicians. Though the exact method of 
application has still to be formulated, the time is soon coming, 
according to the professor, when the principle of indeterminacy 
will be applied to moral questions, and the law of alternative 
explanations (scientifically known as the principle of complemen- 
tarity) will have to be taken into account by psychologists. Long 
before this, the whole body of atomic science, as it is understood 
by a very few today, will have come within the range of the 
intelligent schoolboy. Professor Bohr is an optimist who sees 
incalculable benefits in store for the whole human race ; moreover, 
he is a pioneer, filled with the visionary spirit of a crusader. It is 
impossible to listen to him without feeling the sincerity of his 
beliefs in his cause ; almost impossible not to accept those beliefs 
on his word. 

In the little town on the West Cumbrian coast, however, there 
are fears to be calmed. These people have long been inured to 
the worst horrors of the Industrial Revolution, to work at the 
coal-face and in the factory, to the unsightly pit-heads and smoking 
chimneys, made more ugly by their proximity to the wild and 
wonderful country of the Lakes Now a new factory is under 
construction, its site already dominated by two giant chimney- 
stacks. But the people are vaguely disturbed this time. For this 
is to be Britain's first atomic power station. 

The Cumbrians are a diffident people, inheriting the sturdy 
independence of the peasants portrayed by Wordsworth, and, al- 
though the new power station promises to bring prosperity back to 
an area which declined badly in the inter-war years, and has not 
yet recovered fully, the very new-fangledness is enough to make 
them suspicious. Moreover, this is a scheme imnosed on them, as 
it seems, from without. A large number of the workmen at 
present engaged on construction are from ‘foreign parts *—that 
is, from outside the county—and it is foreseen that there will be a 
further influx of technicians to run the completed plant. Already 
Government departments have begun buying property in a village 
near the site, where, it is rumoured, key scientists and technocrats 
will live in solitary isolation, a foreign and mysterious com- 
munity, the aristocrats of the Scientific Revolution. To the 
Cumbrians they might almost as well be men from Mars. 

To add to the apprehensions of the local people, there has been 
an outbreak of rumours concerning the dangers of radio-active 
materials. Stories have drifted in from all parts of the world; 
grim, humourless stories of research workers and scientists who 
have died suddenly, or withered completely away. Worse still are 
the sveculations of biologists, who foresee as the result of radio- 
activity strange and terrifying mutations of the human _ species 
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itself, which, if they do not utterly destroy, may change the whole 
nature of mankind. Small wonder that the people in this little 
coastal town are disturbed. But for the well-known resilience of 
the human mind, which goes on believing in the best even when 
the worst is happening, one might wonder that they were not 
already in revolt. As it is, there is no more than an undercurrent 
of suspicion, barely conscious, coupled with a slight bewilderment. 
No doubt the Ministry of Supply was aware of this when it 
organised the exhibition to initiate the townspeople into the 
mysteries of atomic science. 

The exhibition was staged with all the skill that we have 
painfully acquired in these matters since propaganda passed from 
the confines of the Roman Catholic Church to become a secular 
art. All the implements of this latest triumph of man over environ- 
ment were there, watched over by scions of the new order of 
chivalry in their knightly armour. No fire-breathing dragon of 
old had to contend with more baffling defences than the protective 
clothing worn by these peaceful citizens of our age of science. 
For the more easily amused were displayed scale models of the 
factory, working models of atomic instruments, with charts, 
diagrams and all the other paraphernalia, and finally the inevitable 
showpiece, reminiscent of Barnum’s or Tussaud’s rather than a 
scientific exhibition—a radio-active conjuring trick. 

It was not even a very original trick—a variation of that stock-in- 
trade of the racecourse boys, “ Find the Lady.” A card having 
been hidden in one of three compartments, the onlookers were 
asked to guess which. Thereupon, the correct one was pointed 
out by means of a geiger counter. Impressive enough for the 
idle bystander, like those little mechanical gadgets in shop-windows 
that seem to support a box of face-powder against the face of a 
vertical mirror, or the stereoscopic picture advertising somebody’s 
ales. One moves away after a few moments with the comfortable 
feeling that results from “ seeing how it’s done,” and consequently 
in a benevolent mood towards somebody's face-powder or some- 
body's ales or anybody’s atomic energy. One does not pause to 
draw a moral, be it that conjurors and sharpers will be a dis- 
possessed class in an atomic age, or that portable geiger counters 
would save the trouble of learning the Culbertson system One 
does not think at all. The illusion is complete. 

Perhaps the Ministry of Supply has soothed the fears of the 
people living in that little town which is to be honoured with our 
first atomic power station. If so, there seems every likelihood 
that the Ministry will continue the treatment, lulling the public 
into a sense of security with ever more fascinating and more 
mysterious conjuring tricks, and with the rosy promise of “jam 
tomorrow.” In this way, almost painlessly, we may expect to be 
overtaken by the revolution in human knowledge of which 
Professor Bohr has been speaking. One bright morning we shall 
awake. to find ourselves citizens of the atomic world, where every- 
thing is glorious and free and indeterministic. 

Or shall we? The folk of Cumberland may not have been quite 
so readily appeased after all. They may still remember Hiroshima 
along with the three-card trick, the ruins of Nagasaki together with 
the new chimney-stacks. And they may hark back to the last 
Industrial Revolution, which was also hailed as a glorious affair, 
and was one, but not for the millions born into our drab towns 
and employed in our deathly mines and factories. We have still 
not paid the price of our economic greatness, although that 
greatness has largely gone. Next time the price may be too heavy 
for mere humanity to pay 

The men of vision, of whom Professor Bohr is a notable 
example, are fast putting into our hands the tools from which this 
new society can be built, but it is not their function to manipulate 
them. This function belongs to administrators and technicians 
and the whole of well-informed public opinion. Among these the 
practical scientists have a_ terrible responsibility Are they 
accepting it by fobbing us off with parlour tricks? We are travelling 
at jet-propelled speed towards a new age, but has anyone looked 
out to see where we are going, and is there anyone in the driver’s 
cabin? 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HERE is a story which I have often heard and never been 

able to verify of the Parisian who, when asked in 1875 to 

name the greatest living French poet, replied, “ Victor Hugo, 
malheureusement.” With my own ears I have heard an eminent 
Liberal imitate this cruel turn of phrase and reply, when asked 
which was the best English newspaper, “ Unfortunately, The Times.” 
I was shocked by this remark, partly because I regard it as 
indecorous to denigrate our national institutions in the presence of 
foreigners, and partly because, as a remark, it struck me as ill- 
considered and unimaginative. [Ill-considered, since, if judged as 
a journal d'information, The Times need not dread comparison with 
the Chicago Tribune or even the Christian Science Monitor. 
Unimaginative, since, if considered as a journal d’opinion, it can 
without fear or favour be placed in the same class as that of our 
powerful weekly publications. On consideration, I came to the 
conclusion that my eminent Liberal was not referring to the news 
items, which are lucid, informative and well arranged, but that he 
was thinking (perhaps with some distant Czechoslovak memories 
wandering in his disordered brain) of the leading articles. It was 
here that his imagination was at fault. A Philistine, it is true, might 
on reading these leading articles be left with the impression that 
their phraseology was sententious and their meaning often obscure. 
But any Englishman of cultivated taste should derive pleasure, and 
not pain, from the curiosities of our language, and should experience 
excitement in following the intricacies of those heavily woven 
tapestries and in noting the subtlety of the double negatives and 
verbal arabesques. These leaders are written in a tone of such 
hierophantic majesty that they convey, to the imaginative mind, an 
agreeable ceremonial impression, as august and soothing as a 
Sophoclean chorus, as sacerdotal as the incantations intoned by the 
priests of Hermopolis in honour of their psychopompos, the great 
god Dhuti or Thoth. 


* . . * 


I must confess, however, that there have been moments, when my 
light is low, at which, for a fleeting instant, I have detected in the 
first, second and third leading articles in The Times newspaper a 
certain ponderousness of thought and even of expression. The 
perspective of those uniform but elaborate sermons stretches before 
one with all the grandeur of Queen's Gate ; and, since the flesh is 
weak, one is tempted, in the interludes of intellectual lassitude, to 
skip, perhaps even to ignore, the first three leaders and to take 
refuge in the fourth. These happy little essays are deliberately 
designed to “ provide a measure of light relief.” They contain 
nothing which need disturb or even bewilder the most indolent or 
sensitive mind; they entertain, they enlighten, they comfort and 
they assuage. The Times Publishing Company Limited have now 
conceived the attractive idea of issuing in book form a selection from 
the articles which, under this rubric, have appeared during the 
last twelve months. It is entitled “ 4th Leaders,” is enriched with a 
simple and reassuring dust-cover designed by Mr. Nicolas Bentley, 
and it costs 8s. 6d. “ For several decades,” the blurb informs us. 
“these light-hearted digressions have worthily upheld the honour- 
able traditions of Addison and Steele and their successors.” This 
claim is not exaggerated. These articles, both in content and form, 
have been conceived and executed according to a formula devised 
for the Spectator some two hundred and fifty years ago. It is a 
formula by which “ wit, good humour and good breeding can be 
reconciled with virtuous conduct.” It is a specifically English 
formula. 


These 4th Leaders are, we are informed, not the work of a single 
essayist, but the product of a syndicate or team. It is difficult to 
praise too highly the team-spirit which is displayed. In tone and 
manner these essays by diverse hands convey the impression that 
they have been composed by a single master mind. Those who 


have been trained in textual criticism might be able, from interna} 
evidence, to differentiate between contributor A (the master of 
under-statement), contributor B (the master of military or regi 
mental metaphor), contributor C (who draws his images from the 
wide realm of sport) and coniributor D (who enjoys using French 
words). Yet the impact made by this volume upon the ordinary 
reader is one of striking uniformity, in which the intrusion of 
personal or temperamental affections or prejudices is firmly sub. 
ordinated to the general syndicate mode. That mode will be 
welcomed by all those who are sensitive to the charm of the English 
character and who rejoice in the fact that our sense of humour 
is superior to any which aliens possess. Indeed the central purpose 
of these “light-hearted digressions” (a purpose which is most 
efficiently achieved) is to refresh the weary, to solace the perplexed, 
to comfort the bewildered and to reassure the distressed. No taste- 
less allusions are permitted, either to internal dissensions or to 
external menace ; the mote of healthy merriment is preserved without 
any noticeable discord or strain; there is not a hint, throughout 
the volume, either of sex or Angst. We lay the little book down 
with the impression that it is indeed a privilege to belong to so 
tolerant, so gifted and so humane a race. We cannot but admige 
the excellent ingenuity with which the several contributors slip their 
capsules of narcotics into our fevered hands. 


a * * * 


It should be observed that the word “we” which occurs so 
frequently throughout these essays is not the editorial “We” (a 
journalistic formula which The Times has always eschewed). but 
designates the warm-pulsed unison of the English people. This 
particular narcotic, which is adroitly administered, imparts to us 
that almost ecstatic sense of solidarity which is aroused (in some 
people) by community singing. However much the foreigner may 
rage or sneer, “ we” compose a happy bourgeois block, fond of 
animals, enjoying our cricket, disliking all extremes of thought o1 
expression, and sharing with tolerant merriment a distaste for all 
new-fangled or pretentious ideas. In no sense, moreover, can ~ we’ 
be accused of lack of culture ; we love our Dickens and our Conap 
Doyle ; we can quote from Shakespeare and are familiar with 
several of the characters in Miss Austen's novels; we are nol 
ashamed to add, here and there, a cosmopolitan note to ou 
urbanity ; we have travelled abroad. The foreigner, at the same 
time, is not only ridiculous but wrong. He misquotes our language 
and makes engaging mistakes regarding our character and institu- 
tions. A French account of our game of cricket is irresistibly and 
charmingly ludicrous; a Rumanian criticism of corporal punish- 
ment at Eton convinces us once again that our own simple man- 
liness is a finer thing than the epicene sensibilities of those behind 
the iron curtain. Above all, we, in that we possess a sense of 
humour denied to lesser breeds, are able to laugh at ourselves. 
It is this which renders all the English classes kin. How cleanly 
we enjoy, as our great-grandfathers enjoyed, that delicious poly- 
syllabic device which enables us to call the head-dress of the Masai 
“a capillary zareba ” or to refer to wigs as “ artificial integuments.” 
How we delight, as our forefathers delighted, in over-statinzg the 
trivial and under-stating the serious. Our sense of humour is not 
only an indissoluble link uniting all classes in this generation: it 
remains eternally and magnificently the same. 


* * * * 


This admirable booklet will give pleasure, comfort and hope to 
many an anxious heart. The historian of the future (if that well- 
meaning man survive into the dark ages to come) will find it com- 
mendable that we should indulge in such light-hearted digressions 
amid so many misfortunes ; d Pompeii /e jour avant le fameux jour. 
And foreign anthropologsts will ponder over this book with 
fascinated awe. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


By Charlotte Hastings. (Vaudeville.) 


« Bonaventure.” 
“Very flat, Norfolk,” observed a charauier in one of Mr. Coward's 
plays ; anc it ts this peculiarity of the county to which we owe a 
preposterous but often exciting play, for such terrain lends itself 
to flooding, and but for the floods (of 1947) life in the convent 
some miles from Norwich would never have become so dramatic. 
The convent stood upon one of the eminences which are so rare in 
that part of the world, and when the dykes burst many natives, 
and three strangers, sought refuge with the holy sisters. The three 
strangers were a police officer, a wardress and a_ convicted 
murderess, who, her appeal having been dismissed, was being 
escorted back from London to Norwich gaol, there in due course 
to be hanged for poisoning her perfectly horrible brother. Sarat 
Carn (for such was the unfortunate young lady’s name) continues 
to protest her innocence, in which Sister Bonaventure—and every 
single person in the audience—firmly believe from the moment they 
set eyes on her; and during her stay in the convent (which is 
prolonged because the telephone lines are down, thus making it 
impossible to summon from Norwich the police launch maintained 
by that prudent municipality for cross-country work in wet weather) 
Sister Bonaventure proceeds to prove that Sarat Carr. was guiltless 
of the crime for which she has been condemned to death. 


The murder, as it happens, took place in a neighbouring village, 
but Sister Bonaventure, not being a newspaper-reader, knows no 
more about it than we do to begin with, in spite of the fact that 
the doctor who attends the convent hospital was a leading witness 
in the case. However, she soon masters the facts, and by a 
remarkable feat of inductive reasoning, combined with some ex- 
ceptionally silly behaviour by the real murderer, is able to prevent 
a grave miscarriage of justice: whereupon the real murderer, much 
upset, casts himself from the tower of the convent and breaks his 
neck, a thing (one imagines) not very often done in so unprecipitous 
a region 

The authoress has set herself an unusually difficult task. Not 
only is the tranquil and disciplined life of a convent a rather 
awkward setting for a melodramatic detective story, but the police 
regulations which insist that the condemned woman shall never be 
left unattended by her warders tend at times to clutter the stage 
and clog the action. Still, the play, despite some embarrassing 
crudities in the writing, is good, strong stuff, and is powerfully 
acted, especially by Miss Fay Compton as the saintly sleuth and 
Miss Mary Kerridge as the girl bound for the gallows. The pro- 
duction, by Mr. Charles Hickman, is ham-fisted. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


—“ The Rocking Horse 
—* Look 


Moment.”  (Odeon.)- 
Marble 
(Warner.) 


“The Reckless 
Winner.”’ 
for the Silver Lining.” 


M. Max Oputs has directed The Reckless Moment as brilliantly as 
he directed Liebelei, with the same perfect sense of balance and the 
same interweaving of drama and anti-climax which is so much. a 
part of ordinary life. The tale is one of blackmail, of a mother’s 
secret efforts to protect her foolish daughter from a scandal, mean- 
while following the day-to-day routine of family life. So there is 
the darkness on one hand, the pawnbrokers, the money-lenders and 
Mr. James Mason, and on the other the brightness of Christmas at 
home, the presents, the store lists and the cheerful conversation. 

Miss Joan Bennett as the woman who, tormented with anxiety, 
yet remembers almost automatically to be a mother, is admirable, 
and all her reactions are superbly natural. Her feeble explanation 
to Mr. Mason of how impossible it is to come to Los Angeles on 
Friday, as she has already been in once that week and the family 
would think it so strange, rings a bell in the heart of anyone who 
has tried to bamboozle his family. Nothing out of the ordinary 
can be taken for granted. Everything must be explained. Caught 
in the most cruel of all traps, Miss Bennett struggles to keep up 
appearances, and with her quietness and determined matter-of- 
factness she gives a remarkable performance. 

Mr. Mason as the Irish blackmailer with a soft heart is fairly 
effective, but he is handicapred by his réle which is much more of 


(Odeon, Arch, Thursday next.)— 


the stock Hollywood type than Miss Bennett’s. Mr. Mason, it 
seems, cannot get away from murder, and he leads us, through no 
fault of his own, to a poor end of an excellent film. 


* * * i. 


The Rocking Horse Winner is an adaptation of one of Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence's short stories, a macabre, bitter little tale about a boy 
who, when riding his rocking horse, is able for some occult reason 
to forecast the winners of races. Driven by the knowledge that 
his ambitious, extravagant mother wants money more than anything 
in the world, the child rides his toy all one night with a dreadful 
mad urgency so that he can name the Derby winner. At last the 
name comes to him, but the strain has been too great, and he dies 
in a few days’ time to the news that he has won £80,000 for his 
mother. The censor, it seems, has insisted that an extra scene should 
be written after the boy's death showing the mother's realisation of 
her guilt and her desire to use the money for a benevolent purpose 
rather than to the benefit of her wardrobe. Considering that it is 
out of character, Mr. Anthony Pelissier, the adapter-director, has 
done this scene remarkably well. 

This is a fine production, though not, perhaps, to everyone’s taste, 
and finely acted. Miss Valerie Hobson has never been better, and 
Mr. John Mills, who also produced the film, gives one of his 
magnificent flesh-and-blood portraits, this time of a Suffolk 
gardener. What a great actor he is! Mr. Ronald Squire as the 
boy's uncle is admirably suave, and the only person who, I think, 
can be criticised at all is little John Howard Davies. It is a hideously 
difficult part, and if he does not altogether fill it, does not move us 
as we should be moved, he cannot much be blamed. 


* . * * 


Look for the Silver Lining concerns the life of the once famous 
dancer Miss Marilyn Miller, here played by Miss June Haver. It 
it full of old nostalgic tunes and equally old nostalgic names, but 
unfortunately empty of any originality. Miss Haver and Mr. Ray 
Bolger dance, Mr. Gordon MacRae sings and Mr. Charles Ruggles 
has the mumps according to a familiar pattern, and one must regret- 
fully conclude that there is only one standard success story in the 
world. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


HONEGGER’S Joan of Arc at the Stake was given at the Albert 
Hall on December 7th, and proved once again, in spite of a per- 
formance in many ways admirable, that it is not a work for the 
concert-hall. As radio or film music it might well succeed, with 
its clever eclectic style and many ingenious theatrical effects. 
Nothing can make the oil of the human speaking voice coalesce 
with the waters of the orchestra, and this must remain a flaw in 
the whole conception of the work. But Claudel’s intellectually 
prompted and contrived imagery, which leaves the audience in the 
concert-hall puzzled and irritated, could be visually explained in 
a film. 

The fundamental point raised after the first English performance 
of the work—whether the whole conception of the work as passing 
through the mind of Joan as she is burning is not a dramatic error— 
was not satisfactorily answered by this performance; and it is 
certainly a major dramatic mistake to have made Joan’s judges 
wholly evil. Joan’s tragedy was the condemnation of innocence 
not by knaves but by men who according to their own lights were 
doing good—a far profounder and more moving tragedy. Honegger 
is never at a loss to find a musical equivalent for Claudel’s text, 
and he writes in the manner of several different centuries ; but the 
music is no more than clever pastiche (his plainsong is wholly 
unconvincing), and Joan’s tragedy elicits from him, as from Claudel, 
little more than a display of intellectual fireworks. Those who 
know their Péguy will have little patience with Claudel’s text or 
Honegger’s music, which suggests the highbrow film-studio rather 


Ss 


than Domrémy 
. * * * 


Claudio Arrau played two concertos with the London Symphony 
Orchestra at the Albert Hall on December I1th. Both Chopin's 
E minor concerto. written before he was twenty, and Liszt’s No. 2 
in A major have many obvious faults as concertos. Chopin's 


orchestral writing and instrumentation were as timid and uninterest- 
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ing as his piano-writing was bold and original, and the “ splendours 
and miseries” of Liszt's musical personalty are nowhere more 
crudely juxtaposed than in his second concerto. Mr. Arrau ts a 
pianist on a grand scale. All his playing has size, intellectual pene- 
tration and that forcefulness—either contained or unleashed—that 
is essential for the grand manner of nineteenth-century piano music 
He killed Chopin's concerto by playing it as though it were Liszt. 
Ihe ornamentation was given a quasi-organic importance, the 
emphasis was rhetorical and the melody—even the beautiful melody 
of the slow movement—was asked to bear a weight of emotional 
significance which it could not possibly sustain. The kernel of the 
Liszt concerto lies in the slow middle section, a wonderful amorous 
fantasy where the piano and the ‘cello make love to each other ; 
and both here and in the passages of pure pianism Arrau’s playing 
was magnificent Tension and glitter, weight and exhibitionist 
drama—his playing had them all 


* * * « 


Tyrone Guthrie’s new production of Verdi's Falstaff at Sadler's 
Wells on December 13th brought back Arnold Matters in a role 
in which he already excelled before the war. He is indeed excellent 
His purely musical characterisation 1s subtle yet simple, he is at 
home and at ease in the part, and his voice is in very fine form 
Roderick Jones as Ford gave real passion to the jealous scene, and 
Marion Lowe, Anna Pollak and Olwen Price made efficient and 
vivacious “merry wives.” Elsie Morison and Rowland Jones, as 
Nannetta and Fenton, did not quite provide the right lyrical con- 
trast, though Elsie Morison has the top register of a bird. Some 
of the difficult concerted numbers, especially in Act 1, were taken 
rather slow, and did not wholly cohere, but this will no doubt 
improve with performance. The production was excellent, admir- 
ably free from unmusical byplay, and almost always designed to 
give the music its maximum effect (except, I felt, at the opening 
of the last scene) Reece Pemberton was wholly successful with 
his indoor sets, especially the room in Ford's house. But why must 
Ford’s garden have so much fussy ornamentation ? Would not 
some strategically placed clumps of yew answer all the requirements 
and avoid the tea-garden impression ? MARTIN COOPER 
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RADIO 


THis week, with the opening of the Sutton Coldfield transmitting 
station, television reaches a stage in its life rather like a twenty- 
first birthday ; it now has the key of the door. It is no longer a 
perquisite of the London listener. The Sutton Coldfield station 
covers (at the least optimistic estimate) from well past Shre wsbury 
in the West to Market Harborough in the East; or (reading from 
North to South) from Macclesfield to Cheltenham. So powerful 
though, is the new Midland station that its range is likely to be 
far wider, freak spots excepted. 

A majority, when such a thing as television comes of age, is an 
excellent occasion for rejoicing; but it brings its own problems, 
The B.B.C. must now, surely, take television far more seriously 
than it has done in the past—especially when we remember that 
the new Midland station is only one step in television’s life Being 
now of age, it will breed, and it has indeed already planned its 
progeny (at Malthusian intervals) in the shape of new, suckling 
stations elsewhere in these islands. This television is going to be 
a very big business—something unparalleled since itself 
became so important a power in the ‘twenties 


radio 


Up to Beveridge 

There is much argument about whether television should be 
divorced from the control of Broadcasting House. Into this argu. 
ment, which is concerned with policies of the purse and fairly 
bedevilled by personalities, | don’t enter. The Beveridge Committee 
is presumably sitting, broodily, on the subject, and we must wait 
to see what hatches. What would for preference concern me would 
be the quality of the television programmes, since now they are 
to play so large a part in the education/entertainment of so many 
people. 

Over Alexandra 
‘twenties, there lies a 


Palace now, as over the Savoy Hill of the 
brilliant air of improvisation, a sparkling 
atmosphere of enthusiasm. As television expands, this must give 
way to the light of common day. It is a sad thing, but, as organisa- 
tions expand, something of the pioneering devotion tends to con- 
tract. “We few, we happy few that is something at 
present of the Alexandra Palace spirit. But the fact remains that 
they are too few, and their facilities are altogether too limited, to 
do justice to English television. It is very commonly accepted that 
the British lead the world in inventiveness, but that when it comes 
to the exploitation of it the Americans lead us. (They call it 
technology.) The Americans have, they say, the know-how ; and 
they are content to leave us the find-out-how. 


Hard Times and the B.B.C. 


I call this, if we permit it to happen, inattentive on our part. 
If television is to cover the country (and you would have to be as 
misguided as Canute’s advisers to try to stop it), then it must 
cover it fully and worthily The B.B.C., | am told, is much 
hampered by our general hard times; the capital investment pro- 
gramme, and the B.B.C. allocation from it, are severely limited. 
Hence, studio facilities for television are absurdly cramped. Hence, 
producers of television drama and their actors are allowed a bare 
six hours’ rehearsal with their cameras—and have just that much 
time in which to compose their shots for a two-hour play, while 
film producers are lucky in the same time to have shot two minutes. 


Suggestions 

My own general view is that television (which will never oust 
radio) is one of our own great achievements of this century. When 
you have a champion, and expect him to fight, you don't starve 
him. In fact, you pamper him ; for fat dogs hunt better than lean. 
In matters like this, where it is an affair of national prestige, 
£100,000 wise is a million pounds foolish. With the opening of 
the Sutton Coldfield station, which is only the first of the new 
stations, television can see its way ahead, and I would suggest that 
it wants above all: 

(a) Studio and office facilities a great deal better than the 
ramshackledom of Alexandra Palace, which would lead to: 

(b) A more professional look in its programmes, 

(c) An agreement with the commercial interests governing 
sport (football and boxing and the rest) that will raise its out- 
side broadcasts to the level of the American systems, for it is 
only here that they excel us, 

(d) A full daily programme of at least five hours television, 
with eight hours on Saturday and Sunday, 


(e) A cheaper set. LIONEL HALE. 
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LETTERS TO 


Scotland’s Claims 


Sir.-May | point out, in reply to Mr. Logan’s letter in the Spectator 
of December 9th, that even if the present Cabinet only includes one 
Scotsman, the essential matter surely is that there can be no British 
Cabinet without a Secretary of State for Scotland, and that the Secretary 
of State for Scotland must be a Scottish Member ? On the other hand, 
Wales enjoy no such assurance, even in regard to the 
Ministries corresponding to those presided over in Scotland by the 
Scottish Secretary The late Sir John Gilmour, for instance, was suc 
sessively Minister of Agriculture and Home Secretary, and Mr. Walter 
Elliot, Minister of Agriculture and Minister of Health 


England and 


But nothing could more clearly show the opportunities enjoyed by 
Scotsmen in the British Parliament, and their capacity to turn those 
opportunities to good account, than the fact that, though Scotland's 
population is less than one-eighth that of England and Wales, out of 
fourteen Prime Ministers who have held office in the last seventy-five 
years, no fewer than six have been Scotsmen—Gladstone, Rosebery, 
Balfour, Campbell-Bannerman, Bonar Law and MacDonald. Such oppor- 
tunities will vanish if we have a Parliament akin to that of Northern 
Ireland, as desired by “W.R.K.” Since their Parliament was set up the 
Irish Members have been reduced in numbers, have been unable to discuss 
the affairs of Ministries corresponding to those controlled in Belfast, and 
have, 1s I know, held no Ministerial posts—certainly none of 
Cabinet rank. Are we Scots folk going to be content to play so small 
a part in the debates of a Parliament in which, during anyhow the last 
three generations, Scotsmen have had so great and responsible a share ? 
KATHARINE ATHO"E 


so far 


fours, &c 
RY Iverner Court, W.8&. 


Sin. As a moderately serious person, north of the Border admittedly, 
I ‘m istonished at the tone of editorial paragraph, Scotland's 
Claims, in the Spectator of December 2nd. First of all, you state that 
250,000 persons out of an adult population of 3,000,000 have: signed 
the Covenant demanding an independent Parliament for Scotland 4 
This may not be meant to be misleading, but it very definitely is so 
If you had inserted the word “already” before “signed,” it would 
have been fairer. Actually the Covenant campaign had been going for 
n a month when the quarter-million figure was reached. It has 
now passed 400,000, and is gaining momentum day by day. A million 
signatures was the target set by the Scottish National Assembly which 
launched the campaign on October 29th, and it now seems obvious that 
vastly more will be forthcoming 
Then you comment that, “ It is certain that the great majority of serious 
persons north of the Border as well as south would support no such 
solution.” You may, Sir, be entitled to claim to speak accurately for 
the south, but the north is refuting your contention daily. And, after 
all, it is the north’s business, is it not? Perhaps you are unaware, 
when you say that the claim is for an independent Parliament, that 
what is asked for in the Covenant is a Parliament with adequate 
legislative authority in Scottish affairs, within the framework of the 
United Kingdom, and in all loyalty to the Crown. In other words, 
approximately the status that Northern Ireland enjoys today. Is that so 
extreme a proposal? The Unionist Party's proposals for Scotland, which 
you commend, admit the need for separate administration as far as the 
Northern Kingdom is concerned. Why accede so much, and then deny 
legitimate Scottish aspiration by rgfusing a Parliament? Why concede 
a body, and then deny a head? Is it not that the over-riding pre- 
occupation of the Unionist Party is that the purse-strings should be 
tightly held by the Treasury in Westminster ? 


The Scottish National Assembly, aforementioned, is a widely repre- 
sentative body, consisting of delegates from town and county councils, 
the Churches, political parties, professional organisations, trade unions, 
cultural societies and public bodies of all kinds. To suggest that these 
ifé not serious persons is to betray lamentable ignorance of the subject. 

I would suggest, Sir, that the Spectator, for the sake of its excellent 
reputation, should send up an impartial enquirer to ascertain the true 
position as regards Scottish public opinion, and thereby render a real 
Service to its readers and serious but uninformed opinion in the south 
generally. 1 write as one who has always voted Unionist in the past.— 
Yours faithfully, NIGEL TRANTER. 

Chairman, 
The National Covenant Committee, Edinburgh Area. 
The Cross Cottage, Aberlady, East Lothian. 
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An Electioneering Gambit 

too much attention has been paid to 
Mr. Herbert Morrison's ; bluff. It is sheer nonsense to suggest 
that the expenses of a firm or company incurred in their propaganda 
igainst the nationalisation of their industry can be debited against the 
election expenses of any candidate for Parliament, or against any candi- 
date whose speeches indicate that he is an opponent of nationalisation, 

The Attorney-General’s explanations have left the matter entirely 
vague, and the whole object appears to me to be an attempt to intimi- 
date candidates from going the whole hog against the Government's 
programme of further nationalisation. 

This attempt is entirely unworthy, inasmuch as it is obviously an 
endeavour to lunit the legitimate freedom of those who run large busi- 
nesses, and to curtail the freedom of speech of candidates for Parliament. 
Such pre-election tactics are deplorable.—Yours, &c P. A. Shaw. 

Highfield, Side up 


Sir,—I suggest that a great deal 
political 


Roman Catholic Schools 
Sir,—As you rightly stated in the Spectator of November 18th, “ the 
supreme achievement of the Education Act of 1944 was the agreed 
settlement of the religious question.” For generations this controversy 
over the schools, often accompanied by much bitterness, had done much 
to hamper educational progress. The compromise put forward by Mr. 
R. A. Butler, and its acceptance by Parliament, were therefore greeted by 
most educationists with heartfelt relief. It is irresponsible to argue, as 
Mr. J. M. Merriman did in his letter in the Spectator of November 25th, 
that, “ As for getting preferential treatment, the onus is surely on the other 
denominations to put forward similar proposals.” That they will do so 
is what educationists fear, and the reason why the settlement of 1944 was 
essential. The country, as is plain to see and well known at least to all 
parents, is striving desperately hard and against tremendous odds to 
supply one set of good buildings to every school area. At the present 
rate of progress it will not achieve its aim under twenty years. What 
would happen if every denomination were allowed to demand a school 
in their area at the expense of the ratepayers is too terrible to con- 
template. Some denominations have already shown wisdom in concen- 
trating their money available for education on their training colleges, 
whence, with the instruction they have received, the teachers can hope 
to influence the whole community, through the county schools, with their 
Christian beliefs. If more is thought to be needed the denomination 
must abide by the Act and provide the funds.—Yours faithfully, 
3 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C.2. JOHN ARMITAGE. 
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Sim,—I have followed with interest the remarks on the Catholic schools, 
and should like to add one or two points. I take your editorial note to 
Mr. Engert’s letter in the Spectator, December 2nd. to mean that the 
Ministry of Education did not undertake to accept liability should the costs 
rise above the estimated £10 million, The Catholic bishops’ reply to the 
recent Ministry of Education rejection of their proposals points out, how- 
ever, that Mr. Butler wrote on September Ist, 1943: “ The point at issue 
is whether the financial burden which will fall on the Roman Catholic 
community will be within their capacity to shoulder,” and goes on to 
state: “ In the discussions we had with the Board of Education in 1943-44, 
we stated emphatically that if we found we could not meet the demands 
proposed under the 1944 Act, we would ask for an Amending Bill. We 
understood that both the then President of the Board and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary fully agreed that this would be a sound way of pro- 
ceeding.” It further points out that, since a great part of the increased 
costs of both new schools and of alterations to old ones is due to secular 
requirements such as assembly halls, laboratories, gymmasia, &c. (the 
great extent of which was not envisaged in the 1943 estimates), it is surely 
incumbent on the secular authorities to pay for such increases. In these 
circumstances a revision of the 1944 Act would do no more than justice 
to Catholics.—-I am, Sir, yours faithfully, M. CUNNINGHAM. 
The University Union, Burlington Street, Manchester 15. 


Psalms of Scotland 


Sir.—As a Scot I have been greatly moved by Professor John Baillie’s 
tribute to the metrical psalms in his review of Dr. Millar Patrick’s book 
on that subject. It is, as he says, hardly possible to exaggerate the hold 
which the metrical psalms have upon the affections of Scots folk. It is, 
indeed, true that, when a Scot in exile listens to a broadcast service from 
the homeland, it is the singing of the psalms—of course to the beautiful 
old tunes—that most deeply him. The metrical psalms are a 
part of the Scottish heritage which, particularly in these unsettling days, 
Scots would do well to treasure. Yet, as a very frequent listener, I 
wonder whether Scots at home are as devoted to the metrical psalms 
as, | feel, they should be. Few broadcast services nowadays contain 
more than one of these psalms. I heard a service from Edinburgh the 
other day which ignored them altogether. That I think deplorable. 
1] have nothing to say against hymns, though many of them do not 
seem suited to the congregational singing which has been so notable a 
part of Scottish services. There are psalms, on the other hand, which 
are intimately bound up with Scottish history and reflect the spirit of 
the people in their finest and most characteristic moods.—Y ours faithfully, 
4a Ivanhoe Road, Liverpool 17. JOHN MACLEAY. 
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The Poorest Paid Profession 


Sir.—I was very glad to see Mr. Armstrong’s letter on the subject of the 
clergy. It is a fact that in most cases teachers are considerably better 
paid than the clergy, especially in view of the heavy expenses that so 
often have to be borne by clergy from which teachers are fortunately 
immune. In reckoning the incomes of the clergy, it is the net income 
of the benefice that is the true income and not the gross, which is quite 


a fictitious figure in many cases. My own benefice is over £400 gross, 
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but under £300 net. There are few teachers being. paid as small a sum 
as this, and many clergy are in a similar position. 
to be paid on the same scale as teachers are at present, there would be 
quite a transformation in the financial position of the great majority, 
Far from complaining about the present scale of salaries, most of the 
clergy would be overjoyed if they could receive such a splendid addition 
to their present pay. It must also be stated bluntly that the intellectual 
qualifications of the clergy, their length of training and the difficulties of 
their work are considerably in advance of the great majority of teachers’, 
It must again be stated bluntly that, excluding some head teachers, most 
clergy have to work considerably harder than teachers, and they lack 
the teachers’ holidays. This is not saying anything against the teachers— 
quite the reverse—but it is intended to show the conditions of the teachers 
about which a number of them complain are not nearly so bad as the 
conditions under which the great majority of clergy have to work. 

The great weakness of the present method of assessing teachers’ salaries 
is that they are all paid practically the same, whatever their training and 
qualifications. This is, of course, fundamentally wrong. There is rightly 
a special scale of payment in training colleges, and the same should apply 
to grammar schools. At the present time a “double first” with a 
diploma in education and responsible for sixth-form scholarship work js 
only paid very little more than a man of the same age with only two 
years’ training who is an assistant in a primary school. Such grammar- 
school teachers have to do very much more work in out-of-school hours 
than the teachers in primary schools. 

It is, of course, of vital importance that the grammar schools should 
be adequately staffed, because the future of England depends so much 
on the right training and teaching of those whose intelligence is above 
the normal. The solution of the difficulty is to give an adequate increase 
to teachers in the grammar schools and keep the present salary scales for 
other teachers. I know this cuts against the current Socialist idea that 
everybody should be paid the same, however different in capacity and 
ability, but it is this Socialist idea that is responsible for many of our 
difficulties today.—Yours faithfully, 

A RECTOR WHO HAS ALSO DONE 


In fact, if clergy were 


FULL-TIME TEACHING. 


. 
Farming in North Wales 

Sirn.—I have read with very great interest the letter from Mr. C. § 
Chapman, published in the Spectator of December 2nd. As a hill-farmer, 
I consider the points made by Mr. Chapman to be extremely cogent. 
Few people have realised the effect these open leats will have on the 
mountain sheep-walks and the potential danger they will constitute to 
the sheep and to the many hikers who frequent the Welsh hills during 
the winter. The splendid piciure presented to us of all the little Welsh 
hill farms gloriously lit up and heated by electricity is, to my mind, so 
fantastic as to be purely laughable. When one bears in mind the various 
developments taking place on the Merseyside, where since 1945 no fewer 
than 54 new factories have been completed, and where further schemes 
have been licensed which will bring the total up to 84 new factories, 
together with the prospect of new towns springing up, all of which will 
be consuming vast amounts of electricity, one can foresee that the Welsh 
hill farms and the rural districts are destined to remain perpetually in 
the “ power-cut ” area. 

The question raised in the last chapter of Snowdonia—* Can Rural 
Wales Survive ? "—as quoted in Mr, Chapman’s letter, can be very briefly 
answered in the negative. No rural area, or any other area, can survive, 
let alone develop, when all the available water supplies have been directed 
and diverted to generate electricity, a point that the authorities in some of 
our Welsh towns would do well to ponder upon. 

It is often thrown in our faces that we in Wales import three units out 
of every four that we consume. I wquld like to stress the point that we 
also are exporters, the chief commodity being water, not to mention live- 
stock, in the guise of beef and mutton, also milk in large quantities, so 
that on the whole the balance of trade is fairly well maintained. More- 
over, the hydro-electric scheme may be the means of upsetting our 
economic life ; the countless rural dwellers who make a living by cater- 
ing for the tourists visiting this part of Wales would no doubt lose their 
means of livelihood, since who wants to come and see pipe-lines and 
pylons ?—Yours faithfully, THOMAS J. OWEN. 


Pen-y-Bryn Farm, Aber, Caernarvonshire, N. Wales. 
Schoolmasters’ Wives 


Sin.—It is depressing for the wife of a young schoolmaster to learn from 
your correspondent “U.H.” that Mr. Lewis “ reflects faithfully the require- 
ments and attitude of the head of a certain type of school” ; I had hoped 
that Mr. Lewis's views were exceptional. As an undergraduate’s wife 
one expects to be ignored, but as a schoolmaster’s wife one hopes to be 
accepted as a useful member of the community. Surely many schook 
masters” wives are interested in their husbands’ schools ; some even take 
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part in out-of-school activities. In spite of domestic difficulties, it should 
be possible for a schoolmaster’s wife to make some contribution to the 
life of the school ; if she does not do so, it is the fault of the school for 
ignoring her presence and openly preferring bachelor masters. 

Apart from active assistance, no wife, however young, would wish to 
hinder her husband in the proper practice of his profession, and during 
the holidays she may enjoy his company.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The Thatched Cottage, Cambridge. ALYSON BASHFORD. 


The Russian Sentry 

Six,—You applied the epithet “brutish” to the mind of the Russian 
sentry who recently shot an American sergeant in Berlin (Spectator 
of December 2nd, page 762). Is this quite fair? If one remembers 
that the smallest dereliction of duty by Russian service personnel is 
visited with penalties which are almost unbelievably hard to our way 
of thinking, the pressure on this sentry’s conscience will be better 
understood. The Soviet system may well deserve your adjective, but I 
suggest that the individual Russian does not.—Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


“The Noble Duke of York ” 


Sir,—I feel constrained to protest against a passage in the review of my 
The Noble Duke of York which I consider likely to mislead your readers. 
Your reviewer disagrees with my judgement (not lightly come by) that 
the Duke was “the soul of honour.” So be it. But he supports his 
disagreement by the following passage: “That the Duke did discuss 
military affairs with Mrs. Clarke is beyond all doubt, and in at least 
one case—the Clavering letter—there is direct evidence of this. It must 
therefore be allowed that the * soul of honour’ was capable of an intrigue 
with a peculiarly squalid adventuress. . By “intrigue” the average 
reader will understand some ~™ secret, underhand method or plot.” There 
was nothing remotely resembling this either in the Clavering letter (which 
] quote in my book) or anywhere else. The significant fact has been 
ignored by most historians that two years after the Clarke Inquiry, when 
the heat and hysteria had died down, all but a small minority of those 
who had voted against the Duke in the Commons changed their minds, 
and he was triumphantly vindicated by an immense majority. One of 
his most vindictive opponents, Lord Milton, confessed that “the Duke 
of York has been the victim of a foul conspiracy.” Hansard adds: 
“(Here the noble Lord was interrupted by a general cry of Hear, Hear, 
from all parts of the House).” 

If, on the other hand, your reviewer intended the second meaning of 
“intrigue,” namely “liaison,” he should have made this clear. But, if 
that is his meaning, there was nothing dishonourable in a Royal Duke 
having a mistress—it was almost a normal and recognised custom of the 
time. The Duke’s real offence was that of being indiscreet and garrulous 
— most reprehensible in a Commander-in-Chief, but not dishonourable. 
He had been careless and confiding all his life. All these points are 
brought out in my book, but readers of the review would never guess it. 

I have read practically every scrap of evidence I can find, published 
and unpublished, and have not come across a single case of dishonour- 
able dealing on his part throughout his life. The Duke, I assert, was 
the “soul of honour.” Your reviewer took a disparaging view of the 
Duke in his book on George III some years ago. That view was fashion- 
able at the time, but I find it a bit hard that when I express an unfashion- 
able view I should, in effect, be charged with “special pleading ™ and 
of writing the book either “ from good nature or the desire for novelty.” 
I take this as a reflection on my literary integrity, and I resent it.—Yours 
faithfully, ALFRED BURNE. 


29 Sheffield Terrace, W 8. 


“Che Spectator,” December 15, 1849 


Ar the Liverpool _ police-office, on Thursday sennight, Patrick 
M’'Cafferay was charged with being found secreted on board an emigrant- 
ship, under suspicious circumstances. Mr. George Bennett, a gentleman 
employed in the establishment of Chapman, Bowman and Co., stated, 
that on Wednesday he went on board the ship Albert Gallatin, then in 
the river, she being about to sail for New York, and, on rummaging, he 
found three women secreted in flour-barrels. On a further search, the 
prisoner was discovered stowed away in a small box, not more than 
three feet long by about eighteen inches broad. The box had to be 
broken open before the prisoner could be got out, and he was then 
much exhausted by his confinement ; had he remained there much longer, 
the consequences must have been fatal. The prisoner was discharged. 
In a short time afterwards he appeared in court, and created much 
amusement by asking if he might have his box. Mr. Rushton refused his 
application; adding, “Go along with you; it is well you were not 
pmothered in your box.” 


London. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN we see accounts of shiploads of mistletoe coming over to this 
country we may well wonder why this strange plant is common, hte 
common, in France and, in general, rare in Britain. In the poplar groves 
and along the poplar-lined roads of the Aisne district, the great dark 
lumps of mistletoe look like successive rookeries. We have more birds 
to sow the berries, and our climate is as favourable and our trees 
(though not our poplars) more numerous. Perhaps our fruit-growers 
are a little afraid of it; but how little harm it does even to an apple | 
More of us, perhaps, might transfer some of our Christmas berries tg 
our trees, It has many hosts. I have seen it even on a standard roy 
tree in a garden and on an oak beside a roadway, both in Herefordshire 
It is, of course, traditionally associated with the oak and the 
Druids, but in our degenerate days the oak is one of the rarer hosts: 
and the apple, it seems, preferred even before the black poplar, We 
seem to nurse a preference for importing certain things. The maidens 
on which so many apples, especially cider apples, are grafted or budded 
have usually come—and in large numbers—frem France, though a 
cider-maker has only to spread the rejected pulp on a field or bed ty 
get all the maidens he needs. 


A Squirrel Country 


It should please countrymen, who in many districts miss the brow, 
squirrels that once were plentiful, to know that they still abound her 
and there. One favourite ground appears to be Sheffield ! Here is the 
pretty experience of a fond dweller on the outskirts of that rural towp. 
Out of the many that come to the garden, one ventures into the house. 
On waking, the householder saw this squirrel slip through the window 
and descend on to the dressing-table. After a tour of inspection, jt 
discovered a bottle of oil of lavender which it took up in both hand 
and licked all over and round the stopper several times, with obvious 
enjoyment. Other visitors to the dressing-table left evidence of their 
presence. A paper-bag of toffees which had been there for quite a short 
while was ravaged, The toffees were scattered over the table and some of 
the wrappings torn off: and the floor was littered with torn morsels of the 
bag. The authors of the mischief were, of course, tits, whose paper. 
tearing practices have just begun to prevail in Yorkshire, and where, also 
they have discovered a taste for raspberries. If these are netted, the 
birds—it is alleged—jump on the net till it sinks to the fruit ! 


Urban Trees 

The Continental—especially, I think, German—practice of planting 
fruit trees by the side of roads is urged with force by a notable owner 
of trees in the county magazine for Hertfordshire. This idea and the 
more general subject of tree-planting in town and suburb ought to be 
scientifically studied by the new town-planners. By far the best examples 
of the art that I know are to be seen in the first garden city at Letchworth, 
and some of the worst in the North of London. A good many trees 
are bad neighbours, among other the ailanthus, or Tree of Heaven, 
which enjoyed a strong vogue at one time. Trees such as the elm, which 
sends out suckers, or the poplar, which sends out long, saallow 
roots, are to be avoided. On the other hand, the apple has almost all 
the virtues. It is not excessive in size, it roots deeply and does not, like 
the plum, sucker ; it is lovely in flower, handsome and useful in fruit, and 
the leaves are not troublesome. Perhaps the diploids are to be preferred 
before the more robustious triploids. It is surprising how very littl 
imagination, or indeed knowledge, has been shown in_ tree-pianting, 
whether by roads or in towns. London, for example, may be called a 
plane tale; and the few substitutes for the so-called “ London plane” 
are ill-chosen. Scores of varieties both of pyrus and prunus are ideally 
suitable. It is odd that the rowan, which is associated with the roughest, 
wildest places, should be so congenial to urban conditions. 


In the Garden 

In his standard, but occasionally pugnacious, book on gardens, William 
Robinson seldom lost an opportunity of urging horticulturists fo grow 
their trees and bushes from seed. He included in the list roses and, 
more surprisingly, that favourite hedge plant, the Lawsonian cypress. 
though he was thinking of it rather as a tree than a shrub. That noted 
gardener and traveller in plants, Mr. Clarence Elliott (lately turned out 
of his historic Six Hills Nursery by the activities of the town-planners 
of Stevenage), urges us all (from his pulpit in the Countryman) to enjoy 
the fun of growing apples from seed. We may get a prize; we must 
get amusement. I may, perhaps, add to his urgency the advice to keep 
the pips moist. Most seeds ought to be dry; but apple seeds are an 
exception ; hence the large amount of pulp, supplied by nature, sot for 
us, but for the good of the seed. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Schacht and Hitler 


Account Settled. By Dr. Hjalmar Schacht. 
(George W eidenteld and Nic olson. igs.) 


Translated by Edward Fitz- 
verald. 


Tuts book provides a translation of an extremely important docu- 
ment compiled by one of the central figures on the German stage 
between the wars. It is an alarming piece of work, partly on 
account of the phenomenal self-satisfaction of its author—which 
taken by itse!f might simply make one laugh—but chiefly because 
of the confusion and contradiction sponsored by a mind which was 
so long renowned for its lucidity. Since the history of the ‘twenties 
and ‘thirties seems already to be forgotten, it would seem necessary 
to correct certain impressions made by Dr. Schacht without a 
moment's delay. 

A main contention of his appears to be that he made no contribu- 
tion towards putting Hitler into power. Can he really have 
forgotten (1 cannot) that in 1931 and 1932 he broadcast, certainly 
all over Berlin, the opinion that Hitler, thanks to his é/an and 
magnetism would be the saviour of Germany ? Would Dr. Schacht 
of all people contend that his opinion exerted no influence? Even 
today he makes so strong a case for the appointment of Hitler as 
Chancellor that he can but have felt it incumbent upon him to 
support the Nazi leader’s nomination at the time Hitler, he says, 
was supported by the largest political party in Germany. That is 
true enough. But Dr. Schacht also asserts that his programme was 
harmless and began to work out well. How could the brilliant and 
experienced Dr. Schacht judge Hitler's intentions by the Twenty-five 
Points which were compiled in order to obscure the real issues, 
and how could he ignore Mein Kampf. which had been published 
for some years for everyone who wished to read? It should be 
added that the first of the Twenty-five Points was so far from 
innocence—it demanded the union of all Germans in one Greater 
German Reich—that it could always provide grounds for an attack 
upon Austria, Czechoslovakia and all the other countries of Eastern 
Europe where Volksdeutsche were to be found ; only Bulgaria and 
Greece might be regarded as immune. 

As for the well-worn claim that Hitler started by “ doing Germany 
good,” it is true that he waited until the bottom of the slump curve 
had been rounded before he took power—unemployment figures 
were already beginning to show a slight improvement—but did the 
Fiihrer provide any real remedy for Germany's social ills? He 
provided full employment—with lower real wages—only by 
rearming, which helped to hasten war, not by a constructive plan. 
It is equally misleading for Dr. Schacht to claim that in January, 
1933, there were constitutional safeguards adequate to prevent the 
perversion of the Reich Government into the most hateful of 
tyrannies, and that only the cowardice of everyone but Dr. Schacht 
allowed Hitler to do so. Hitler had prepared an almost perfect 
machinery of terrorism before he took power, and he placed Géring 
and Frick in the necessary positions in his first Cabinet to bring this 
machinery into full play the moment he was ready. On February 
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20th, 1933, less than a fortnight before the general election of 
March Sth, Hitler addressed a group of industrialists in private and 
made it plain that he was about to drop constitutional pretences: 
Dr. Schacht can scarcely have been unaware of what he then said. 
And if The Times correspondent and most other serious and 
inquisitive foreigners knew that the election was accompanied by 
the most odious bestialities, was it not the business of people like 
Dr. Schacht to know this? Later, during the war, every German 
soldier who came home on leave talked of the awful things the $§ 
did in Poland or wherever it might be. It was preposterous for the 
accused to claim at Nuremberg that they never before knew 

Dr. Schacht makes another strange assertion which shirks the real 
issue. He accepted office under Hitler. he says, in order to oppose 
him. It is true that the Reichsbank often showed courage and 
independence towards the Nazi Party and its Fiihrer, and that 
Dr. Schacht was responsible for this. But it is also true that Dr. 
Schacht devised an economic system which cleverly subjected the 
small agricultural countries of Eastern Europe to Germany and thus 
greatly facilitated the satisfaction of the ambitions of the author 
of Mein Kampf. If Dr. Schacht’s friend, Dr. Gisevius, is to be 
relied upon, Dr. Schacht admitted to him late in 1934 that he did 
not want Hitler to fail, and Hassell, here described by Schacht 
himself as “reacting swiftly to all momentary impressions,” sug. 
gested in his diary that Schacht was disappointed when Hitler 
dismissed him in January, 1939. If one compares Schacht’s early 
account of Hitler with his final verdict iA his ninth chorter, The 
Guilty Man, it is interesting to observe how completely Adolf Hitler 
must have hoodwinked Hjalmar Schacht. 

The translation of this book reads unusually well; only in 
the interests of the English language could not the misundertandings 
over civilisafion and Kultur (see p. 86) once and for all be cleared 
up ? Lastly, it is a pity that “ Geschwister Scholl” has been in 
this case mistranslated “ brothers,” for the Munich students who 
were executed were a brother and sister. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, 


. 
Neptune with Cherubs 
On the Making of Gardens. By Sir George Sitwell, with a Preface by 
Sir Osbert Sitwell. (Dropmore Press 308.) 
* To many excellent people who take a gloomy view of life, studies 
of art and beauty seem to be but trifling.” 


THese introductory words, written forty years ago, have lost 
nothing of their pertinence today. The gloom has not perceptibly 
lightened since 1909, and art and beauty may still be observed to 
give way before what are regarded as more urgent considerations. 
Perhaps it is as well that Sir George Sitwell should no longer be 
here to see what is happening to his world. I trust that Sir Osbert 
will not suspect me of irreverence if I say that his immortalised 
father sometimes appears to me as an irate old Neptune. uprising 
in heroic proportions from his bassin, ready to spear almost 
anybody with his trident, his beard dripping with moss and water, 
his chest sprouting with fern ; and, grouped around his plinth, three 
joufilu cherubs blowing trumpets—not necessarily their own. 

For surely no three children ever had so extraordinary a father; 
and few fathers, save in mythology, begot so remarkable a progeny. 
The Sitwell legend is now forcing its way after long years of struggle 
into the eminence of the intellectual and even the popular world. 
It is rapidly becoming a saga in the Homeric or Proustian sense; 
and thus any dynastic contribution such as this reprint of Sit 
George’s book on the making of gardens must be welcomed. 
Beautifully produced, on hand-made paper, it is altogether worthy 
to embody the spacious outlook of its author. For Sir George 
always took the grand view; he might at times be a trial to his 
family or his valet ; but so far as his taste in gardens was concerned 
there was nothing niggling about him: 

“To make a great garden, one must have a great idea or a great 
opportunity ; a cypress causeway leading to a giant’s castle, or a 
fountain cave where a ceaseless iris plays on a river falling through 
the roof, or a deep clear pool with an under-world fantasy of dragon 
guarded treasure caves lit by unearthly light, or a mighty palace 
quadrangle lined with hanging gardens of arcaded terraces, or 4 
great galleon in a lake whose decks are dropping with jasmine and 
myrtle, or a precipitous ravine with double bridges. .. . ” 

Henri de Regnier should have been, and perhaps was, for all 
I know, his favourite poet. Statuary and balustrades, grottoes, 
temples, flights of marble steps, fountains splashing on to the plump 
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exhausting ; mind and senses are kept on the stretch 
the whole time.—Antonia White, in the New 
Statesman | 


‘Mr. Cozzens not only achieves a detailed and 
extremely interesting story ... but he brings off a 
picture of his country and countrymen in terms 
which have not been equalled since Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis wrote his early novels "—The Sphere 


‘A work full of maturity and wisdom.’—Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, in the Liverpool Daily Post 


‘A highly accomplished novel.’-—Daniel George, 
in the Daily Express | 
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| excellent reasons why you should 


remember EASTERN APPROACHES: 





‘It must be one of the best narratives 
of action ever written’. PUNCH 





‘There is value for money here’. 
LISTENER 





‘This book should be read: it is so 
packed with human courage and en- 
durance that it is a tonic for the times’. 

LISTENER 
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of the Month or a Book of the Moment. 
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the stack of new arrivals only those books which 
would reward the attention of the intelligent 
reader. If books represent for you something 
more than an agreeable form of anzsthesia ona 
train journey, you will welcome the critical 
illumination and guidance of The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Place an order with your usual bookstall or newsagent 
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shoulders of amorini, pools Where the autumn leaves drift into a 
brown carpet in one corner—all this belonged to the imagination of 
Sir George as of the French poet who could start off with the 
tremendous line 
“ Le dauphin, le triton, et lobése grenouille. . . « 

Yet, for all the dense and loaded style, the impossibly extravagant 
ideas, practicable only at such places as Frascati, Caprarola, the 
Villa Lante at Bagnaia (or, we might add, at Montegufone), there is 
not only a great deal of valuable information in these pages, but 
also a great deal of shrewd analysis. To those who buy or other- 
wise obtain this book, I would recommend the views on art and 
imagination expressed on page 79, too long to quote here, with their 
summing-up on page 97 in a phrase rich with thoughtful implica- 
tions: 

“In art it is only appearances that matter, and forgery is not a 

crime unless it fails to deceive.” 
That is a phrase to ponder ; a pregnant phrase); a truly intelligent 
phrase ; a phrase spouted out by old Neptune in a jet of water 
over his one nymph and his two fauns. I had often wondered 
how much his children owed to their father. Now I know. 
V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


Deanery Comments 


The Diary of a Dean. By the Very Rev. W. R. Inge. (Hutchinson. 215.) 


Wuat seems likely to be Dr. Inge’s last book (“ 1 am in my ninetieth 

ear, and hope soon to be at rest”) is a great deal better than it 
aie Extracts from a diary, many of them no more than a 
couple of lines, inevitably make an impression of scrappiness, and 
here there is, in fact, more scrappiness than need be, for entries 
like “ To Cambridge, to the King’s College Founder's Day feast ” 
could be omitted with little public loss—and they are very 
frequent. The Diary, which Dr. Inge publishes not indeed as a 
substitute for an autobiography, but in the hope of staving off a 
biography, covers the years—I9I1 to 1934—of his occupancy 
of the Deanery of St. Paul's. His title might almost have been 
“Twenty-three Years in Gaiters”; that can hardly have failed to 
occur to the author himself, for his last entry, succinct and final, 
is, “I went back into trousers.” 

The extracts as a whole are obviously selective. The Dean has 
an incisive pen, and comments appropriate enough to a private 
diary might pain as well as shock if translated from manuscript to 
print. Even as it is Dr. Inge has not allowed himself to be 
oppressively restrained. He must have suffered considerably from 
his Bishop—Winnington-Ingram and Inge could never have 
touched at any point—and having himself (in 1911) remarked that 
“the mental processes of the Bishop are, for a man in his position, 
of almost childish simplicity * he includes from Mrs. Inge’s diary. in 
1920, a conversation with Mr. Asquith, who remarked inter alia, “ It 
is unfortunate that you have such an intensely silly bishop. 

He is so superlatively silly that he can do a great deal of harm.” 
So far as the Dean is concerned this is plainly not set down in 
malice (any more than his description of Bishop Welldon, “ who 
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now weighs about twenty-five stone, and looks like a.hippopotamus 
on his hind legs”); it is merely the mor juste which a personalit 
or an occasion evokes. J 
And they are both instructive and entertaining, these comments, 
Dr. Inge was called unexpectedly from Cambridge to St. Pauls 
in 1911, and found himself, equally unexpectedly, submerged by 
social as well as ecclesiastical engagements, and establishing contact 
with many of the most notable personalities of the reign of 
George V. That, as he says, was an era that is already largely past: 
the Second War and its aftermath have brought other conditions 
and other manners. These notes on a closed chapter, often pungent, 
often caustic, but on balance charitable, are the more valuable and 
welcome. It was a testing period for the Church of England, with 
the Prayer Book discussions as perhaps its central feature. Dr. Inge, 
a pillar of the Modern Churchman’s Union, describes himself as q 
Liberal Evangelical and admits, rather surprisingly, to being in 
spirit half a Quaker. A close intimate of Dr. Hensley Henson, he 
depicts instructively the various agitations of that brilliant if often 
incalculable prelate. Every page, indeed, contains some dictum 
designed to provoke reflection or challenge. Of an audience of 
Roman Catholics, for example: “ The expression on their faces js 
unmistakable—absolute peace of mind combined with narrow 
bigotry. It is the most potent system of mind-cure, but a heavy 
price has to be paid. Still, in a sense, they do * deliver the goods’.” 
From one judgement there may be more dissent: “ The Archbishop 
[Lang] . . . told me that at his audience with the King after his 
appointment the only thing that the King had to say was that he 
hoped the Archbishop would stop the clergy from wearing 
moustaches. Terribly characteristic of our Royal Family.” Every 
other reference to King George V, it must be added, is appreciative, 
Interjected, or appended, are some longer passages which 
are perhaps worth most. Some refer to Dr. Inge’s three bereave- 
ments—the loss of his daughter Paula in 1923, of his son Richard 
in 1941 and of his wife this year. Another, the most interesting, 
consists of a page of self-examination in 1930, after just on twenty 
years at St. Paul’s. “What am I making of life? Is all well with 
me? Outwardly, yes.” “ I must confess that lately | have 
made some thousands a year by my pen. Can I honestly say that 
I have earned them?” In any case, was semi-journalism, it may 
be asked, quite a Dean’s business ? But that is not a note to end 
on. Let it be asked instead whether this revealing book will give 
those who have not known Dr. Inge personally a worse or a better 
opinion of him. Unquestionably a better. Let him be sure of that 


as he looks back over his long and varied life. H. W. H. 
. . . 
Feminine Fashion 
The Woman in Fashion. By Doris Langley Moore. (Batsford. — 245.) 


Tuts is a capital book. It supplies a genuine addition to our know- 
ledge and understanding of period costume. The text and the 
illustrations are equally important and deserve close study. It is 
weil known that the author possesses a fine collection of dresses 
of the last century and a half ; her understanding of the subject is, 
therefore, based on more than book-reading. The present volume 
is distinguished from similar books written by women by the fact 
that she searches for the causes of feminine fashions 

* Fashion” has been a social feature essen ially of European 
origin; its causes are still a matter of dispute, and a woman’s 
opinion, provided she has the knowledge possessed by Mrs. Langley 
Moore, is specially valuable. Her view is that “ Fashion ™ has been, 
in the main, woman's method of expressing her individuality. One 
notes a characteristically feminine reluctance to accept “ sex attrac- 
tion * as the principal motive ; she prete’s to regard it as subsidiary. 
But surely fashion is evidence of the herd instinct, which is opposed 
to individual taste? However, although one may not accept her 
conclusions, the line of argument is persuasive and clearly set out 
in the first chapter. In the second are a number of interesting 
observations based on careful research. The popular legend of the 
small Victorian waist is not supported by actual measurements of 
numerous specimens, and she has found by testing that the ~ small- 
ness of the Victorian foot was merely a matter of excessively 
tight shoes. 

The volume is illustrated by 108 plates (beautifully photographed 
by Felix Fonteyn) of dresses from Mrs. Langley Moore’s collection. 
These are shown worn by a number of well-known ladies, each 
costume being described and accurately dated. Immense pains have 
obviously been taken to get the correct contemporary apvearance 
by attention to details. Anyone who has attempted a similar task 
of “dressing up” the living model in veriod costume knows how 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


ARE YOU GOING THE SECOND MILE? 


« Jf a man compel thee to go with him one 
mile, go with him twain.” 





At the end of another year we would like to take this opportunity 
of thanking all readers of the Spectator who have accompanied the 
G.B.1. on the “ Second Mile,” 


Some have become pen friends, 
Some have sent clothes or 


Some have given money. 
Some are visiting our old folk, 
other gifts in kind, 


We appreciate their sympathy and goodwill, and acknowledge with 
gratitude the kindness which they have shewn. We hope that 
these who have not yet responded may find it possible to do so 
n 1950. 
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| little Pam! 


| wa YOU ARE making your 
Christmas gift list, please don’t 
forget Pamela! Quite a small present 
will do... 

You see, Pam needs specially looking 
after this Christmas. Her father was 
killed in the War, and now her mother 
has been rushed into hospital. Pamela 
is suddenly alone in the world. 

The worst of it is, Pamela's family 
is typical of thousands up and down 
the country — servicemen’s and ex- 
servicemen'’s families who have run 
into trouble. 

During the War, everyone was eager 
to help such folk. Money poured in. 

Bui now . . 

“IT thought the War was over!” 
people say, and shrug their shoulders. 
Yet the need is there, just the same. 
The State does a lot, but it can never 
take the place of the friend and adviser 
that these families need. 

That is why the Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Airmen’s Families Association is 
still kept so busy serving the families of 
service and ex-servicemen . . . helping 
children like Pamela ... coming to the 

rescue of whole families in emergency 
... mending broken homes... supply- 
ing clothing to thousands in desperate 


Please don’t forget 





need .. . finding bedding, furniture, 
even money, if the need is there. 
Every year, SSAFA’s work goes on, 
because it musf. But the cost is heavy— 
4 million half-crowns are needed for 
1950. Have you one you can spare ? 
Perhaps even ‘wo ? Please heip! 
Kindly make out your postal order 
or cheque to Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Norman MacEwen, c/o SSAFA, 
Dept. (S.2.), 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W.1. Thank you! 
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difficult this is, and the present writer (who has often done so) 
frankly admits that Mrs. Langley Moore has triumphed where the 
rest of us have generally failed. Except for a few minor details the 
results are astonishingly convincing, and accurate. Here, then, is 
an invaluable series of pictures on which all concerned (including 
the distinguished “ mannequins" and photographer) are to be con- 
gratulated. Emphatically this collection of costumes ntust, some- 
how or other, be preserved and made available for the student. 
May one suggest that here, at least, is a fitting object for 
“ nationalisation ” ? C. WILLETT CUNNINGTON. 
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Knox the Fanatic 


John Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland. — Fdited by 
William Croft Dickinson. (Nelson. £4 45.) 


By Scots John Knox is sometimes regarded as a Scottish patriot, 
just as Georgi Dimitrov may by some be reckoned as a great 
Bulgarian. Historically such a judgement conceals the truth. It is 
true Knox applied his technique of revolution in Scotland ; it is 
true his barbarous dialect seems to isolate him from European 
culture; but these are accidents of his career. In training and 
experience, in doctrine and discipline, in political technique and 
literary style, Knox was an international not a parochial figure. 
Like his master Calvin he had studied Roman law ; his revolutionary 
doctrines were formulated in Geneva, “the most perfect school of 
Christ that ever was on earth since the days of the Apostles ” , his 
political experience was gained in England, or as the agent of the 
English Government ; even his literary style (as devout nationalists 
have complained) is more English than Scots, based not on the 
clownish chronicles of the North but on that greatest prose work 
of his century, the English Bible. One of the great merits of this 
beautifully produced new edition of his History of the Reformation 
in Scotland is that Dr. Dickinson has cleaned away the erratic 
Scottish orthography of earlier texts, and we can now read the 
book, not as a philological curiosity, but as a fine work of English 
narrative style, a key to the temper of that cosmopolitan revolu- 
tionary who, in the sixteenth century, returned from party head- 
quarters to his own poor and barren country, there to apply the 
new technique of revolution. 

How did he do it? Knox was a fanatic ; every image and ad- 
jective in his works makes that clear. With a hard and formal mind, 
he thought in rigid categories and uttered his thoughts in commina- 
tory slogans. The chaplain of a beleaguered fortress, a prisoner 
in the galleys, an exile in the Western Highlands, he never gave up 
hope, never relented, never ceased to denounce the Roman Anti- 
christ with his “ vermin of shavelings utterly corrupted,” and to call 
for a Phineas or a Jehu to liquidate, preferably in a signal and 
painful manner, those bloody beasts, Mary of Guise, Mary Stuart 
and the Scottish Bishops. And yet fanaticism alone cannot achieve 
a revolution. Some other explanation is necessary. 

The Scottish Reformation is interesting because it had no 
“Lutheran” period. The few “Lutheran” preachers had been 
easily burnt without challenging the old régime ; and when Knox 
returned from Geneva, a fully indoctrinated Calvinist, to exploit 
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the revolutionary situation in Scotland, he challenged, not the ne 
Roman Church, invigorated by Tridentine doctrines and Jesuit 
supporters, but the old aristocratic Church of the Renaissance as 
yet untested by serious opposition. Therein lay his advanta: 

Abroad Jesuits and Calvinists, both preaching new social = 
political doctrines, both appealing to the same classes, fought op 
equal terms. In Scotland the Calvinists got in first. 

While his worldly Roman colleagues still dozed in official sine- 
cures, Knox had worked as a missionary in neglected colonial areas 
among his “poor despised flock in Berwick, Newcastle and othe 
towns in the north”; and in his Book of Discipline (the rejected 
part of his programme) he demanded the emancipation and protec. 
tion of the poor, “ for fearful and horrible it is that the poor, whom 
not only God the Father in his Law but Christ Jesus in his evange| 
and the Holy Spirit speaking by St. Paul hath so earnestly com. 
mended to @ur care, are so universally contemned and despised.’ 
Calvinism in the sixteenth century, like Communism in the twentieth, 
did not merely offer doctrine and machinery ; it gave hope, not onl 
to the greedy, but to the oppressed. Backed by new classes, com. 
manding a powerful organisation, Knox in Scotland launched ap 
attack to which there was as yet no appropriate reply ; and in the 
mélée of conflicting forces, of local factions and foreign intervention, 
the old Church and its hierarchy crumbled impotently to the ground, 

In his History Knox gave his own rather different explanation of 
the crumbling. Written unevenly as a series of manifestos, but in 
a rich and vivid style, it carries the story from the last days of 
Cardinal Beaton to a sudden halt in 1564, and explains “ the terrible 
conflict betwixt the saints of God and those bloody wolves who 
claim to themselves the title of clergy” in the politic terminology 
of Kings and Chronicles. Last printed, with the cumbrous apparatus 
of Victorian learning, in Laing’s great edition of Knox’s Works, it 
deserves a modern and modernised text, for it is both a historical 
source and a literary classic. Dr. Dickinson has not only cleaned 
the text ; he has improved it by removing to appendices the pidces 
justificatives which often interrupt it. His notes are short and good; 
his bibliographical introduction excellent. The whole is a splendid 
instance of the service which Messrs. Nelson are now performing 
for scholars in the presentation of historical texts. 

R. Trevor-Roper 


A Lovable Enthusiast 


his Michael Sadleir, 


Michael Ernest Sadler. A 


(Constable. 20s.) 


Memoir by son 


BIOGRAPHY, a delicate undertaking at best, presents almost super- 
human difficulties when the biographer is a son. There is the 
question of piety to begin with ; and then the acutest problems of 
perspective and proportion. By the time the parent is discovered 
to the child as a separate individual he is generally past middle 
life, with much of his work and many of his enthusiasms behind 
him ; his earlier years are hidden. beneath encrustations of family 
legend and nursery recollection. But the biographer cannot start 
when his subject is forty-five. It is unlikely that the son wil 
inherit all the father’s tastes, interests and opinions ; indeed, he 
would be a great bore if he did. But the biographer, for his 
portrait to be complete, must give equal weight to the interests he 
shared, those to which he was indifferent, and those which he 
actively deplored. Such a task might well deter a writer far less 
sensitive to its complexities than Mr. Sadleir. 

Not that piety gives him any cause for anxiety. Sir Michael 
Sadler, overflowing with benevolent enthusiasms, unflagging in his 
devotion to great causes, stands out as far too convincingly good 
a man for even a less sympathetic biographer to shun an occasional 
extravagance, absurdity or mistake. The hard-working Rugbeian 
becomes the undergraduate at once diffident, exuberant and cot 
scientious (enthralled by Ruskin and Morris, if embarrassed by the 
starch-blue tie of the one and the slang of the other); the ardent 
lover becomes the devoted husband ; the extension lecturer refuses 
substantial offers of betterment because to do so would be to betray 
his hopes for adult education ; the father develops from the perfec! 
story-teller of Sunday walks to the perfect companion on Cot 
tinental holidays ; the civil servant, Vice-Chancellor and Master 0! 
University fade into one another without loss of either virtue 0! 
zest. With such a subject Mr. Sadleir can afford to go all oul 
for truth. Piety can look after itself. 

Perspective and proportion are severer tests. The young uncertall 
Ernie—how surprising to those who only knew the Vice-C hancellor 
or Master that he could ever have been called thus—is as carefull) 
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sine: * | | SELLING PRICE BASIS FOR COPPER 
ifeas, 
Other 
ected 
“otec. | THE twenty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting of Rhokana Cor- 
yhom poration, Limited, was held on December 13th in London. 
angel Mr. S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O. (deputy-chairman), who presided, in 
com. the course of his speech said: You will have noticed that the directors’ 
sed." report this year is fuller than it has been in the past and that it contains 
tieth, items of information under various headings which in past years have 
only been dealt with in the chairman's speech at the annual meeting. I think 
oat you will agree that this new procedure is convenient and that it allows 
4 the publication in the directors’ report of all figures and facts which are 
an available at the date when the accounts are issued, thus allowing members 
n the of the Corporation to study such facts and figures in advance of the 
tion, general meeting, so as to be in a better position to ask for any further 
und, information or explanation that they may require. 
mn of 
ut in PRICE OF COPPER 
s of | There are on this occasion certain matters of considerable importance 
Tible | to which I should refer. The first is the price to be paid by the Ministry 
who of Supply for our copper. After the announcement of the devaluation 
logy | of the pound the Ministry invited the Rhodesian Copper Producers to 
ratus | consider the adoption of some method of price calculation different to 
ts it | | that which had obtained up to that time. We informed the Ministry that 
rical ACROSS 15. Bury the vista (9.) | we would be quite willing to investigate the question, but the problems in- 
a . Te ese singers—or in i an is 5 wageane in a ump nS. ae ss | volved were very complicated. We have had discussions with the Ministry 
— hie 4 ° Semen con Ee oe oe eee and I can inform you that they have indicated that they are willing that 
eces 10 Atlest suctowed by quadruped, (8.) | the previous price basis shall continue, that is to say, that the American 
00d | a — P 18. A degree by ond Stevenson men. | quotation converted into sterling at the new rate of exchange should be 
ndid 12. Gordon's associates. (S.) 21. t's deplorable to be found wanting | US¢d as the pricing basis. The Ministry, however, have asked us to 
ning 3 She's takine bribes ! Garn, is she ! in them. (6.) accept certain adjustments in the factors with regard to freight and 
a  . ceciueath edie dian. sll 22. ag Aga and have a drink, or | differentials between electrolytic and blister copper which affect the 
R Wilde. (7 24. Me cus hem 0 Hete-wchht. (3) calculation of the price. We are still discussing these matters with the 
16 The - buds on the vine are 25. Form of § largely a matter of speed. Ministry and I can say no more at the moment on that point. 
woolly ” (Browning). (4.) (Ss 
19. She regretted her inability to lunch. , m I must also refer to our relations with the Northern Rhodesian Mine 
2 pa agree SOLUTION TO Workers’ Union. We have been asked by the union to agree to what 
eit seen in the * Fisherman's Arms’ ? CROSSWORD No. 558 they call the principle of a 40-hour week. We felt unable to agree to 
a this demand, and an attempt to settle the differences between the union 
23. Lede of so many chests, Gen sound. ek eee we aot and the companies on that point was referred to conciliation. No agree- 
per. 25. No coming closer without this. (5.) nl ment was reached before the conciliator and there is no further informa- 
the 26 an atic ame . 7. (MUL AT I a tion to give you at the present time. 
s of 8. Walpole’s mound ef fruit. (10, 4.) The coal position remains difficult. Coal received by the four copper 
ored DOWN mines has averaged 37,332 tons per month since July Ist, and in Novem- 
‘dle c% ber, 1949, was 39,437 tons. It is impossible to make any definite forecast 
2. Prude too, it might become. (8.) with regard to the future, and though we still hope that we shall receive 
nind 3 silent, bare, Ships, towers, i . ons ; : . : “ 
chestres and tempice Se considerably more coal from now onwards, it will undoubtedly be neces- 
il F (Wor dsworth 5 sary to continue wood burning for some time to come. 
rt vise lost (anae (9.) 
: 5 Line of a br 5.) Notwithstanding our difficulties, we have earned increased profits, the 
he ae 7 . balance carried from the profit and loss account to the appropriation 
: S “Seiesies tow wih —— seer * account showing an increase over the previous year of £750,000 ; this is 
his Milton).  (€ | after the’ payment of a bonus of 32 per cent. on basic wages to our 
s he 9. Doyle's study was in it employees, who receive benefits based on the profits of the Northern 
he SOLU TION ON DECEMBER 30 | Rhodesian Copper Mines. Taxation in the United Kingdom and 
less The winner of Crossword No. 558 is Mrs. R. Cuitp, 271 Finchamp- Northern Rhodesia will absorb £390,000 more. While your directors do 


net recommend to you an increase in the final dividend, which remains 


stead Road, Wokingham, Berks. 
at 75 per cent., they have placed to reserve £1,125,000, being over 











; nies 
- #& LIFE-BOs FACTS | £450,000 more than last year to assist in meeting our large future capital 
4 | requirements. 
eee LIFE-BOAT MEN 
ee 1 Eee ASR FILMS OF SOCIAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST 
on except the tj Gaihenion. The four films mentioned in the directors’ report include one of general 
‘the All are rewarded every time they | interest made in colour Which gives a good impression of the conditions 
‘ answer a call. Total yearly pay- | in the mining communities with shots of both work and social activities. 
lent ments to the men are nearly | Two technical films were also made which cover in some detail all 
uses £100,000. The Life-boat Service | aspects o f operations carried out in the course of production, from the 
tray is supported entirely by volun- | initial prospecting for ore to the final casting of refined copper. These 
fect tary contributions. Send vour | have been most ingeniously elucidated with diagrams and contain excep- 
‘On- contribution however small. ea yor st by _~ —_ hae y rowed — yee film me been 
of | publicly released under the title of “ isoko, the rican, an epicts 
4 rT ROYAL NATIONAL | the beneficial effects of the coming of the industry on the life of an 
po FE-BOAT INSTITUTION | African in Northern Rhodesia. 

42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, | In respect of those films I have mentioned which are not being shown 
tain LONDON, S.W.I. : | generally, you will receive invitations in the near future which will pro- 
Hor THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., vide you with the opportunity to see the general interest film and extracts 

COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., T.D., M.A. from the technical films at private showings to be held in London during 
uly | February. 

i The report was unanimously adopted. 

















‘866 THE SPECTATOR, 
drawn, as sympathetically undeistood, as the established Sir 
Michael ; but he is understood by an intellectual process, not by 
direct acquaintance, and is therefore less fully alive to the reader. 
This cannot be helped. What is a matter not of inevitability but 
of conscious choice is the exclusion of much concerning Sir Michael 
Sadler’s career as an educationist. This aspect of his life is left 
to Miss Grier, who in due course (according to the jacket) will 
produce “a survey of Sir Michael’s educational theories and 
achievements.” So while we learn, for instance, all about the row 
over the Leeds frescoes, we are referred to Miss Grier and a 
variety of Government documents for the details of the great 
Morant row that split the Board of Education from top to bottom, 
and inflicted severe and lasting wounds on the vanquished party. 
The characters of the protagonists are clear enough, but what was 
the battle really about? What, precisely, was the Head of the 
Special Enquiries Section (Sadler) trying to do or get done that the 
Permanent Secretary (Morant) was determined to smash ? To one 
reader at least, this, the single searing failure of Sadler’s career, 
remains essentially obscure. Mr. Sadleir’s decision to omit what 
he does not consider himself adequately qualified to describe 
deserves respect. It may, nevertheless, be regretted. 

Yet to say this is perhaps to carp. Sir Michael was a great 
educationist, not because he was a scholar (after his early years 
he never identified himself with any academic subject), nor because 
he was a distinguished theorist, nor because he was a skilled adminis- 
trator, but because he was an enthusiast. He never paid “the 
penalties of dryness of soul” that are liable to be exacted from 
the over-successful. To the Manchester Co-operators of the early 
extension lectures, as to the undergraduates who made the pilgrim- 
age to Univ. or Headington to see their first Matisse or Segonzac, 
he brought an element of his own fertility. “Since I went to Leeds 
for the first time more than ten years ago,” wrote Roger Fry when 
he resigned the Vice-Chancellorship, “ the entire spirit has changed 
from a rather sullen suspicion of ideas to a genuine enthusiastic in- 
tellectual and spiritual life.” Mr. Sadleir’s portrait shows us, with- 
out need of more, what sort of man it is of whom it can be said, 
“He had civilised a whole population.” Letrice Fow er. 


Aspects of Architecture 


Heavenly Mansions. By John Summerson. (Cresset Press. 218.) 


Ir is said to have been Mr. John Summerson himself who described 
architecture, in contemporary England, as an illegal profession, an 
“ underground ” of which this volume is part of the rare clandestine 
literature. To those who like to think of it, and are conscientiously 
struggling to make it, a social service, this was a neat reminder that 
architecture is expensive, and that great architecture is very expen- 
sive. There is nothing to be done about this. For the moment 
architects have no alternative but to pick out little tunes on one 
finger, occasionally refreshing themselves by going to the R.I.B.A. 
and listening to Mr. Summerson’s full orchestra. So long as some 
trace of indigestion remains in their systems from the Victorian 
banquet, this rigid régime is healthy, and they may do well enough 
under it, like the young painter who made his name with a tube 
of Hooker’s green. The essential thing is that Mr. Summerson, 
whose existence in his generation is something of a miracle, should 
keep going. 

“An essay,” he says, “is an attempt, and the ten essays in this 
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book are attempts to illuminate certain widely different aspects of 
architecture which have interested me.” Ranging as they do from 
an ingenious (and one cannot help feeling slightly far-fetched) 
interpretation of Gothic to a study of architectural fantasies, from 
John Wood to Butterfield, from Alberti to Le Corbusier, they seem 
at first sight a mere miscellany. The author is so reticent aboy 
his main theme that the reviewer feels bound to look for it, ang 
having found it to expose it, because it adds considerably to th 
significance of the book. 

One should first note, though, that Mr. Summerson’s method j 
intuitive. His light is the dancing spotlight of the essayist and no 
at all (though he can quote abstruse authorities if he wants tg) 
the flat fluorescent of the art historian. Still more elusive, therefore, 
is the thread that binds these apparently wayward discoveries into, 
perfectly coherent pattern. The reader will be surprised to find jt 
in an essay on Antitheses of the Quattrocento, where, still implicit, i 
can perhaps best be isolated in this sentence: “If you are willing 
to accept the five orders as the gift of a myth, delightful and glorious 
fundamentally because they derive from an old, forgotten world, 
then you must argue yourself into believing that, somehow or other, 
they embody absolute values of proportion and ornament ; and 
that argument is difficult in the extreme.” 

This is the antithesis which Mr. Summerson traces through the 
architecture of Western Europe. In its light he imagines the initial 
impetus of Gothic architecture to have come not as the logical 
solution of a structural problem but as the realisation of an ancient 
and delightful and recurring dream. “The pointed arch struck 
that note of fantasy which was what the mind of the age desired.” 
Similarly the Circus and Royal Crescent at Bath were the result of 
“an aesthetic obsession.” 

“Every scheme he (Wood) proposed is coloured by the feeling 
that he is restoring antique grandeur; every Corinthian colum 
he erected was a step towards the restoration of Aquae Sulis, that 
miniature Rome where philosophy had flourished under the per 
sonal aegis of Apollo. I am sure that nothing would have surprised 
the architect less than to meet a centurion in Gay street or to find 
a toga hanging in his front hall at Batheaston.” 

The Victorians had their own obsession. “ These people wanted, 
needed, craved ugliness "for reasons which are made clear. On 
the other side of the picture he places the rationalists—the dour, 
academic Alberti, the brilliant and ingenious Viollet-le-Duc, creator 
of modern functionalism, and the whole contemporary movement 
with its pseudo-scientific jargon and its sense of social obligation— 
though he is careful to distinguish in modernism its irrational strain, 
its frequent and arbitrary recourse to certain forms which wer 
invented by Cubist painters. Finally, in a delightfully malicious 
address by students, the spotlight picks out with embarrassing clarity 
the secret motives of this present moment. 

It should not be inferred that Mr. Summerson rides any sort of 
hobby-horse. His method is exactly the opposite—to choose a 
subject and let it carry him wherever knowledge and _ intuition 
dictate. Each essay is a voyage of discovery. What is so interesting 
and what makes Mr. Summerson the architectural critic of his 
generation in the same sense as were Lethaby and Geoffrey Scott, 
is this same aversion to dogma. The attitude is consistently 
empirical, pushing through all aesthetic philosophies and mvs- 
chievous analogies in its search for the sub-conscious springs of 
aesthetic expression, which may or may not vanish like the Cheshire 
Cat when one reaches them. 

The illustrations are as special and provocative as would bh 
expected, and the book is bound in some new plasticity which 
pleasant to handle and will support without a mark a wet mug ol 
beer, or so it is said. It is supremely well worth reading 

LIONEL Brett. 


A Violinist’s Memories 
With Strings Attached. (Cassell. 


THESE reminiscences and reflections of a world-famous Hungariat 
violinist were written for America, where they appeared sever 
years ago. They are often engagingly, sometimes irritatingly, 
naive ; and readers whose literary palates are not already deprave 
by American slang and jargon will find the new koiné even mot 
disagreeable written than spoken. 

Szigeti is very conscious of the drawbacks of the virtuoso’s lilt 
especially if he begins as an infant prodigy ; and he repeatedly refes 
to déformation professionelle, the lop-sided development of chat 
acter due to the complete neglect of such a child's general educatio 
in the interest of purely technical training. This late and casv® 


By Joseph Szigeti. 1 gs.) 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


~ CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


DEVALUATION BENEFITS 











Tue annual general meeting of The Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Ltd., was held on December 8th in London. 

Mr. Robert Annan, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The operating company, New Consolidated Gold Fields, having declared 
a dividend of 124 per cent., less tax, on its ordinary shares, your directors 
recommend the payment of a like dividend by the parent company. 
In our own group the start of milling operations at Libanon last March 
raised the number of producing mines under our administration in the 
Union of South Africa to ten, and the tonnage milled, just exceeding 
eight million tons, was a record for the group. 

Turning to future prospects, the picture has been completely changed 
by the rise in the price of goid following on the simultaneous devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling and the South African pound, the effect of 
which was to increase the price from 172s. 6d. to 248s. 3d. per fine ounce, 
an increase of approximately 44 per cent. It was not to be expected that 
the mines "would retain the whole of this benefit, and the Chamber of 
Mines took immediate steps toward meeting some of the claims of labour, 
whose position in terms of basic earnings had deteriorated by comparison 
with other industries. Other consequential effects of devaluation are 
difficult to estimate at this early stage, but it is probable that the overall 
increase in costs for the producing mines will be between 10 per cent. 
and 15 per cent. 

At West Driefontein, sinking of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Shafts is continuing. 
Early in 1952 we hope to be able to start the first unit of the plant 
with a capacity of 25,000 tons per month. At Doornfontein, barring 
unforseen delays, the Annan Shaft is expected to reach the horizon of 
the Carbon Leader early in 1951 and it has been decided to provide a 
pilot plant with a capacity of 10,000 tons per month to mill rock from 
reef development when this is started from the Annan Shaft. 

Drilling by Western Ultra Deep Levels, Ltd., has already indicated 
the potential value of the ground to the south of Blyvooruitzicht and 
West Driefontein, and the favourable prospects have been enhanced 
by the excellent results in Borehole UD9 and by the increase in the 
price of gold. 

The report was adopted, 


DORMAN LONG & CO. 
NATIONALISATION WITHOUT MANDATE 


PRESIDING at the sixtieth ordinary general meeting of Durman Long at 
Caxton Hall, London, S.W.1, on Thursday, December 15th. 1949, Sir 
Ellis Hunter, chairman and managing director, said the company’s dia- 
mond jubilee year had been marked by exceptionally successful operations. 

The recent decision of the Government to reach a compromise with 
the House of Lords on the date of the operation of the Iron and Steel 
Act (1949) will enable the country, said Sir Ellis Hunter, to pronounce 
upon the Government's intentions. The unanimous opposition of the 
directors of Dorman Long to nationalisation remains unchanged. , 

The country is wearying of nationalisation in all its aspects. Enthusiasm 
for an extension of the experiments in State ownership already under- 
taken is on the wane. In fact, nationalisation seems to be going out of 
fashion. 

Originally the theme of the nationalisers was that inefficiency of so vital 

an industry demanded its transfer to the State in the public interest, but 
four years of increasing productivity knocked the bottom out of that 
argument and another had to be found. The nationalisers have now 
developed a different line of attack. It is against the public weal, they 
declare, that so powerful an industry should be left in private hands. In 
recent months Ministers have drawn horrifying word-pictures of immense 
power concentrated in the hands of a few steel barons, power which ought 
immediately to be transferred to the more competent and disinterested 
care of Ministers of the Crown. 
_ One is forced to the conclusion that the advocates of steel nationalisa- 
tion in the Government have allowed their desire for power to outrun 
their interest in efficiency. They see in the acquisition of iron and steel 
by the State, not only a great extension of political power, but an oppor- 
tunity to extend that power far beyond the limits of iron and steel 
manufacture. 

During the past year there have been discussions with the Minister of 
Supply on proposals for the segregation of Dorman Long structural 
engineering assets in the event of nationalisation. A reasonable scheme 
was drawn up which would have left our structural engineering activities 
outside a nationalised steel industry. I regret to have to inform you 
that the Government have refused to agree to the segregation of our 
engineering interests. 

This attitude is completely at variance with earlier declarations of 
policy and is clearly prompted by a desire to extend public ownership 
beyond the iron and steel industry into fields for which no mandate was 
ever sought at the last election. 

The report was adopted. 
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HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 





RELAXATION OF TIMBER CONTROL 





THE second annual general meeting of Harris Lebus Limited was held 
on December 8th in London, Sir Herman Lebus, C.B.E., J.P., chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to July 15th, 1949: 

In my review last year I referred to difficulties beyond the control of 
your directors resulting from “the furniture industry still being under 
the control of the Board of Trade and dependent upon the Government 
for the supply of most of its material, in particular timber, which is 
allocated to individual manufacturers by licence to purchase and con- 
sume.” This situation continued into the year under review. In the 
first half of the year the quantity of both hardwood and plywood available 
to the company for manufacture into furniture, while varying from one 
allocation period to another, remained quite insufficient for full-scale 
production. 

The second half of the year proved to be very different and a really 
satisfactory situation developed. The relaxation of control by the Board 
of Trade of most types of hardwood resulted in more and better timber 
being available, enabled production to be increased, timber waste to be 
reduced and a saving in costs of production to be achieved. Various 
amendments to the specification which were made by the Board of Trade 
further eased the situation and your company was able to produce once 
again furniture to which its organisation and equipment are best suited. 
The change-over to the completely new range of products having taken 
place in the first half of the year, production was no longer subject to 
the serious dislocation with which it had been contending. 

In the second half of the year, indeed, circumstances changed for the 
better. While plywood and veneer remained on allocation, the Board of 
Trade, so far as manufacturers of furniture were concerned, virtually 
decontrolled most types of hardwood as from April Ist. As a result 
considerable stocks of hardwood held on seasoning licences were freed 
for our immediate use and it also became possible to purchase hardwoods 
of good quality in increasing quantities from many parts of the world 
outside the dollar area, in particular from the colonies. This led to pro- 
gressively less waste in manufacture, to increased production, and to 
reduced production costs. 


SUCCESSFUL NEW RANGE 


The introduction of a completely new range to replace the old utility 
furniture was successfully undertaken. It will be realised that this necessi- 
tated a radical change-over in your mass-production factory and involved 
large expenditure on re-planning, pre-production, jigging, and tooling. 
Thus, large expenditure which would normally be spread over many 
months was incurred in a comparatively short period. The result of all 
the adverse factors I have mentioned was that the profits for the first half 
of the period under review were very small. 

The new designs adopted by your company met with the approval of 
the retailers and their public. They sold excellently and a large order 
book was carried forward at the end of the period under review, 

The available net profit for the period, after deducting taxation, is 
£114,522. After charging the 4 per cent. Preference dividend of £22,000 
and the proposed 6 per cent. Ordinary dividend of £66,000, the balance 
remaining undistributed is £26,522. Of this sum the directors propose to 
appropriate £20,000 in reduction of preliminary expenses and to increase 
by £6,522 the balance of unappropriated profits. The balance of £28,898 
brought forward from the previous year is thus increased to £35,420, 
which is carried forward. 

The profits for the last six months of your company’s financial year 
were very satisfactory, and I am glad to be able to add that this state of 
affairs has been maintained into the present year. 


IMPROVEMENT CONTINUED 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, said: In my review I said that 
the profits for the last six months of the company’s financial year were 
very satisfactory. I also said that since the close of the company’s year 
there had been a significant improvement on those results. I am happy 
to report that our internal accounting figures show that this improvement 
in profits has continued up to this date, and this in spite of some 
increases in the cost of some of our ancillary raw materials. In addition 
I can report that our current rate of sales and the state of our order book 
remain entirely satisfactory. 

I am still not going to venture upon any forecast of what may be the 
final result for the current year. There are still seven months of the 
year before us, and in the present circumstances of the country it would, 
in my view, be both bold and foolish to do more than place on record, 
as I have done, the factual position to this date. I will, however, go so 
far as to say that unless circumstances develop which seriously change 
your company’s present situation, I trust we shall at our next annual 
general meeting place before you results with which every stockholder 
should be satisfied. 

The report was adopted. 
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acquaintance with almost everything except the art of violin-playing 
(for even his musical education, in any but the narrowest sense, was 
neglected) often gives a freshness and sincerity to the writer’s 
reactions, a freedom from prejudice and a complete absence of that 
blasé quality which something like half a century of concert per- 
formances might well breed. The obverse of this excellent quality 
is to be seen in the callowness of his opinions, the weak and faulty 
intellectualisation of his often admirably vivid impressions 


Szigeti has made his name by his courageous championship of 
contemporary music which often horrified the impresarios, who 
fixed their eyes on the box-office alone and thought of violin-music 
in terms of Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski and Hubay rather than Bortok 
or Prokofiev. This “ progressive ” attitude to music he has naively 
extended to political and social questions without perhaps realising 
the possible contradictions involved. Thus he writes on several 
occasions of his horror of the police State as he experienced jt in 
pre-1914 Germany, but he is full of enthusiasm for Soviet Russia, 
where he saw nothing but freedom and enthusiasm. In the sume 
way he writes with abhorrence and contempt of the old class dis- 
tinctions subsisting until recently in Europe, but was plainly delighted 
by the patronage of Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, whose simplicity 
seemed to him in some way incompatible with royalty. 

When he writes of his own craft he has some interesting things to 
say. He is generous in praise of his colleagues, but he echoes the 
familiar complaint that interpretation has grown poorer in propor- 
tion as technique has become more and more dazzling. In writ.ng 
of tone-quality he quotes with approval James Agate’s deploring of 
“always the golden voice and never less than the golden voice, 
known today as ‘Crooner’s throb’,” which has infected violinists 
quite as much as singers. Like John McCormack, he attrib»:tes 
this disease partly to the abuse of the microphone, though thete is 
no doubt that the taste of the public is also to blame. As an 
increasingly large number of people have come to interest them- 
selves in musical matters, taste has inevitably become coarser and 
less discriminating, so that the golden and vibrant tone suitable to, 
say, the Tchaikovsky violin concerto has come to be segarded as the 
norm, and any player who refuses to employ it in the music of 
Bach or Beethoven finds himself at a disadvantage—and may 
apparently even have his tone artificially “ doctored ™ by aesthetic- 
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ally minded broadcasting-engineers. Szigeti’s protest 
state of affairs is certainly timely and should be welcomed by al 
music-lovers, even those who find the rest of his memoirs a pa 
what disappointing revelation of “the man behind the music” _ 


MARTIN Coopeg, 


AZAaINSt this 


. . 
Fiction 
Brat Farrar. By Josephine Tey. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
Rest and be Thankful. By Helen Maclnnes. (Harrap. 12s, 6d.) 
Point of No Return. By John P. Marquand. (Robert Hale. tos. 64) 
A Provincial Affair. By Francis Williams. (Heinemann. 195, 6 
Ceremony of Innocence. By Elizabeth Charlotte Webster. “(Cae 


9s. 6d.) 
The Stumbling Stone. By Aubrey Menen. (Chatto & Windus, 9s. 64.) 


THAT nice people can or cannot be corrupted, that nasty people 
can or cannot be reformed, are propositions that provide arguments 
for most serious novels, in contrast, of course, to the more romantic 
propositions that nice people are rewarded and nasty 
punished. What is perhaps surprising is that all these novels hay 
the thesis that no nice person can be finally corrupted and som 
nasty people can be reformed. Is it possible that the influeng 
of Graham Greene is on the wane ? 

Brat Farrar and Rest and be Thankful oddly complement each 
other ; the first is about the influence of rural England reforming 
the expatriate back from America, and the second is about the 
influence of rural America reforming expatriates back from Europe 
and in both the climax of realisation takes place at a small-town 
sports meeting. | found Brat Farrar far more sympathetic and 
readable than the American book. Though its plot of the impostor 
pretending to be the long-lost heir is hackneyed, suspense 5 
achieved by unexpected twists and extremely competent story. 
telling. More, the factors of conversion—the horses, the country. 
side, the moral impossibility of defrauding nice kind people—ar 
credible and convincing. In the American book these factors ar 
the same, but the characters’ reaction to them is imbued with q 
displeasing priggishness. The writer seems childishly naive to take 
so seriously the discovery by two American ladies who have hitherto 
lived in Europe that it is in their own country (and, more speci- 
fically, in Wyoming) that the grass-roots of uncorrupted American 
literature should now be sought. 

Again, in Point of No Return and A Provincial Affair we find 
this contrast between English and American attitudes, this tim 
attitudes to business. Mr. Marquand, in his story of a self 
questioning assistant bank president recalling his New England 
roots, mocks at the sociologists’ method of group investigation ; but 
his more romantic analysis of small-town life is little more thana 
sentimental portrait, irrelevant to his hero’s current struggle for 
promotion in the bank. The actual technique of the banking 
business, which could have been interesting, is virtually ignored, 
and instead we are overwhelmed with detail of an Etiquette of 
Advancement, formalised beyond anything we could conceive in 
England—-how to be familiar, but not too familiar with one’s 
superiors, how not to wear a wrist-watch while working lest one 
should accidentally glance at it. It comes as a surprise at the 
end that Abliity Counts, just as it might do here. 

Francis Williams's book, though shorter and less ambitious, suc- 
ceeds far better. The basic story is of a dirty deal in a provinenl 
town, and, as now seems usual with good English writers, th 
technique of the business involved is displayed with as much loving 
care as are the characters of the individuals involved. (Kipling, 
I suppose, was the first to use specialised technique as a major 
ingredient in a plot.) A Provincial Affair is exactly what its tlle 
implies, a good convincing story of an incident in a manufacturing 
town, with some exceptionally good dialogue between a pair of 
lovers. Though the nasty people win the material rewards, the 
moral victories are with the nice throughout. 

In both Ceremony of Innocence and The Stumbling Stone, the 
theme is the ill that follows from forgetfulness of the love of God 
The first book tells of a novice with powers of clairvoyance 
clairaudience who bears an illegitimate child she declares to be4 
future Messiah. It would seem to be the writer's intention that ¥ 
should accept this claim, should accept as good the people 
support the girl and as bad those who oppress her. But one doubts, 
not Miss Webster’s, but her heroine’s, sincerity; she offers ™ 
evidence that the girl is, in fact, on the side of the angels, and 
without this the theme must fail. Mr. Menen’s plot is not so east!) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 











NEW RECORDS IN OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 





ADVANCEMENT IN REDEPLOYMENT TECHNIQUE 





Ar the annual’ general meeting of Tube Investments Limited at Birming- 
ham on December 14th, Mr. 1. A. R. Stedeford (chairman) said that the 
Group's output had greatly increased during the year, and turnover was 
up by £4 million. These trends were not reflected in the profits because 
the company, to assist the internal economy of British industry, had 
chosen to absorb a high proportion of increased costs, and had again 
lowered the price of some products. Over £18 million, needed to finance 
post-war developments and expanding trade, had been found from T.I.’s 
accumulated resources. 

The Group's factories in this country had, by an expenditure of 
£6} million on modernisation, now reached a high degree of mechanical 
efficiency; and further impressive results have been achieved by re- 
deployment. At one works, production per man-year had risen by 
44.6 per cent. since 1947, and wages had increased by about 18 per cent. 
Fewer men, using less plant, had increased output at lower cost. Greater 
productivity depended, net on longer hours or exhortations, but on the 
quality and technique of the management and the will of the workers to 
work well. 

Direct exports, at over £12} million, exceeded last year’s record by 
£2 million, and were nine times greater than the best pre-war years. As 
T.1. were very large suppliers to manufacturers of consumer goods, 
indirect exports, too, were considerable. All the Divisions had con- 
tributed to this fine result. Exports to U.S.. Canada, and Argentine had 
increased by 14 per cent. before devaluation. Whether the company had 
reached, or already passed, the export peak with the present range of 
products was a matter that future figures would decide. 


Overseas DEVELOPMENTS 


Overseas manufacturing activities had been extended by the formation 
of T.1. Cycles (South Africa) Limited, and T.1. Cycles of India Limited, 
arrangements being made to produce bicycles in both countries. In 
accordance with the principle emphasised last year, T.1. had received, in 
both cases, recognition in the form of free share capital, as opposed to 
cash payments, for experience and goodwill. The investments would 
increase in value with the prosperity of the companies, and it was fully 
intended that they should prosper. A further company, T.1. South Africa 
(Pty.) Limited, had been formed to develop export trade in that country. 


Record sales had been achieved by the Cycle Division, but the industry’s 
separate development plans had proceeded at such a pace that Britain's 
cycle production potential had probably outstripped future demand. T.L. 
companies had increased capacity conservatively and efficiency substan- 
tially, and their policy of providing high quality machines to the peoples 
of the world at keen and attractive prices should enable them to hold, 
and even increase, their present proportion of the available world trade. 
The aluminium rolling mills at Oldbury were running at full capacity, 
ind the foundry plant at the new works at Resolven, South Wales, was 
operating and supplying all T.l. requirements of extrusion billets and 
rolling slabs. There was indication that the demand for aluminium sheet 
and strip would absorb the full capacity of the rolling mills being put 
down there. 


TOMORROW'S WoRLD TRADE 


The results of the Steel Tube and General Divisions continued to be 
satisfactory, in spite of keener competition from the Centinent in some 
export markets, and a serious shortage of steel strip for electric welded 
tubing. T.1. could offer additional benefits to customers for steel tubes 
if a greater degree of standardisation could be achieved. The co-opera- 
tion was sought of all interested designers by inviting them to consult on 
the most economical tube for a purpose, before deciding on any par- 
ticular quality or size. The reorganisation of production in the Electrical 
Division was practically completed. Demand for installation material 
still kept ahead of output, and T.I. sales amounted to about 25 per cent. 
of the total purchases in the highly competitive electric cooker market, 
4 proportion which was likely to increase. 


Devaluation had shown itself to be a stimulant to overseas trade in 
dollar and other markets, and T.I. was taking special steps to secure the 
maximum advantage from it. The results to date had been encouraging ; 
more goods had been sold to America, and prospects were interesting, 
but devaluation, concluded Mr. Stedeford, was no cure for Britain’s 
difficulties. A way out was clearly marked in the direction of inter- 
national agreements for the better regulation of trade in and between 
countnes, or groups of countries; and what was needed now was an 


| understanding regarding America’s future trading intentions. 


The report and accounts were adopted and the dividend was approved. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
EXPANSION OF ADVANCES 





Tue 124th annual general meeting of the proprietors of The National 
Bank of Scotland Limited was held in the Bank’s Head Office on 
December 15th. 

The Most Hon. The Marquess of Zetland, K.G., P.C., G-CS.L, 
G.C.LE., the Governor of the Bank, in the course of his speech said: 

There has been a decline in our deposits from £101,500,000 to a little 
less than £95,000,009, but that is entirely due to the withdrawal of 
certain special sums which, as I hinted last year when I commented upon 
the then increase of £13,000,000, were likely to be with us for a very 
temporary period. These sums to which I refer had an undue effect 
upon the 1948 balance-sheet, and a better picture of the progress the 
Bank has made and continues to make can be obtained by a com- 
parison with the figures of 1947, when the Seposits were £88,000,000. 
As has always been our custom, a high liquid ratio continues to be 
maintained with cash and other equivalent resources of £31,000,000, in 
addition to which £4,000,000 is held in Treasury Deposit Receipts. 
Advances, together with Bills Discounted, continue to expand, and at 
£22,000,000 constitute a fresh record, with an increase of nearly 
£2.400,000 over the corresponding figure of a year ago. 

The profits, at £293,000, are about £2,000 higher, and we adhere to our 
very conservative policy of distributing the much lesser part in dividend, 
which absorbs no more than £107,800, leaving for allocation to invest- 
ment reserve £80,000, to heritable property account £40,000, to trustees 
for officers’ pension scheme £50,000, and to staff widows’ fund £10,000, 
with £110,000 to be carried forward to next year, which is £5,000 more 
than the sum brought in. 

Perhaps the two outstanding events of this year have been the devalua- 
tion of sterling, and the consequent fall in the quotations for British 
Government Securities, Which in some of the longer-dated issues fell as 
much as 15 per cent. between May and October. Notwithstanding these 
wide fluctuations in prices, | am pleased to give you the assurance that 
once again our investments appear in the balance-sheet at figures below 
the quotations current at November Ist. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


It is right that all due credit should be given to the Scottish Council 
for their constant efforts to develop Scottish trade and industry. The 
Exhibition which they promoted was an outstanding success in making 
the general public, even the Scottish public, better acquainted with the 
wide variety and quality of Scottish manufactures and in demonstrating 
that Scotland can furnish to the world at large goods that are attractive 
and capable of meeting many wants. 


DEVALUATION 


It is much too soon yet to assess the full consequences of devaluation. 

There are certain general aspects of the question which are already fairly 
clear, and on these I might offer the following comments. So drastic an 
expedient is bound to be attended by grave disadvantages, and the one 
obvious advantage that is claimed for it, namely, that it will stimulate our 
export trade with the dollar countries, may easily be overestimated. 
Indeed, | am disposed to think that in the long run its chief advantage 
may prove to have been that it has shocked the public into a realisation 
of the true facts of our economic plight. For it is no exaggeration, 
surely, to say that for the past four years they have been living in an 
economic wonderland as divorced from reality as was that depicted by 
the whimsical pen of the late Lewis Carroll. You may, perhaps, recall 
the answer given by the Cheshire cat to the question put to him by the 
bewildered Alice, as to which way she should go: “It doesn’t much 
matter which way you go, so long as you don’t mind where you get to! ” 
Looking back over the past few years, it seems to me that we have been 
light-heartedly proceeding upon that principle, with the result that we 
have suddenly discovered that we have reached the brink of a precipice 
at the foot of which lies national bankruptcy. 
. I say “ suddenly ” advisedly, for the decision to devalue the pound was 
admittedly reached in a hurry and against the preconceived ideas and 
intentions of those who took it. Yet I cannot refrain from recalling the 
fact that when addressing you two years ago | pointed out that, failing a 
successful effort on the part of British industry to overcome the difficulties 
arising out of the gradua) disappearance of the sellers’ market, we should 
inevitably be faced with the risk of having to devalue sterling in order to 
adjust our prices to the requirements of the external market. 

It is, no doubt, easy to perceive in retrospect the factors which have 
given rise to the complacency of the public in face of a situation which, 
in view of the vast destruction of wealth effected by six years of total 
war, should have been crystal clear. Prominent among them, as it 
seems to me, have been: (1) The temporary easement of the financial 
tension brought about by the American and Canadian loans followed by 
Marshall Aid. (2) An unwarranted feeling of security indeed by the 
food subsidies ; and (3) a similarly deceptive feeling of optimism spring- 
ing from the temporary effects of the drive for cheap money, to the 
dangers of which I ventured to call your attention three years ago. 

The report was adopted. 
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summarised, and, indeed, tends to be inchoate—Colley Burton 
returns from India with the reputation of a saint and, forgetting 
humility, determines that he alone can redeem Chas., the prototype 
case of juvenile delinquency, from the assured arrogance of 
professional well-doers. But plot, as we saw in A Prevalence of 
Witches, was never Mr. Menen’s prime concern ; where he excels, 
in this book as in the last, is in adult and mature wit and, more, 
in a sense of fun unique in writing today. MARGHANITA LASKI 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Cornhill Magazine: Winter 1949-50. Edited by Peter 
Quennell. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue disappearance of the London Mercury left a gap in the ranks 
of literary periodicals that has not yet been closed. This gap was 
certainly not filled by Horizon, whose decision to suspend publica- 
tion is lamented by Mr. Quennell in the new issue of the Cornhill. 
There will be wide agreement with him in regretting the disappear- 
ance of a periodical that has published so much excellent writing ; 
yet there is no doubt that Horizon had lost touch with many who 
once wished it well. An advanced party is as necessary in literary 
journalism as in a military expedition, but it is a condition of its 
usefulness, and often of its survival, that it should consider the 
progress of the expedition as a whole. If it gets too far ahead, 
it may be wiped out (after fighting, of course, with obstinate and 
idealistic if slightly egotistical gallantry), and the whole campaign 
may receive a set-back. Mr. Quennell is now presented with a 
great opportunity, and, if he can keep up the standard of this 
winter number, especially in the width of its appeal, should gain 
many new readers for the Cornhill. A fault of some recent 
numbers of the Cornhill has been that so many of the contributions 
tended to be “trailers” of forthcoming attractions, in the shape 
of specimen excerpts from “books to come.” The present issue 
avoids this mistake (with one easily forgivable exception), and 
contains a most entertaining period sketch by Mr. Somerset 
Maugham of his friend, Augustus Hare (1834-1903), and his family, 
an absorbing article on Mr. Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt, by 
Mr. Isaiah Berlin, and clever short stories by Mr. Noel Blakiston and 
Mr. William Sansom. Without doubt, Mr. Berlin's masterly analysis 
of the characters of the two war leaders is one of the most im- 
portant articles published in any British periodical this year, while 
his exposure of Mr. Herbert Read’s blunder in dismissing Mr. 
Churchill’s eloquence as “ false and artificial” throws an interest- 
ing sidelight on the fate of journals like Horizon. Such fat plums 
do not always fall to an editor ; perhaps their place could be taken 
on ordinary occasions by some broadening of the interest of the 
subject-matter, by a little more attention to contemporary verse, 
and by occasionally risking a promising Beta-plus instead of waiting 
for the immaculate Alpha. If the Cornhill should ever receive 
sufficient encouragement to justify Mr. Murray in resuming 
monthly—as opposed to the present quarterly—publication, under 
Mr. Quennell’s editorship, that would be a heartening day for 
English letters. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


Tue City, it seems, is not prepared at this stage to give man 
hostages to fortune. Any idea that the Labour defeat in Austral 
following so quickly on the heels of the New Zealand election migs 
touch off a boom in Throgmorton Street has been effectively dis. 
pelled. After a brief marking up of prices a reaction set in when 
it became only too clear that the buying movement had petered Out 
The City has not abandoned hope of a Socialist defeat here, by 
is acting wisely in refusing to rush at the share market. For ote 
thing it is by no means certain that a Conservative Governmen 
would mean higher prices for gilt-edged. What does Sir Joh 
Anderson mean when he advocates “an intelligent use of interes 
rates” ? For another, a change of government would not usher 
in an era of easy prosperity. The inflation problem would stil 
be there and so would the dollar gap. I am not suggesting tha 
the Stock Exchange would not be entitled to indulge in some sor 
of celebration, but it would need to keep its feet on the ground— 
and probably would. Since at the moment it has not got even 
the election date to work on, it is obviously doing the right thing 
in marking time. 


Australian Stocks Rise 


While the Australian election result has, understandably enough, 
failed to start any sort of boom in stock markets here, it has quite 
logically brought a sharp improvement in the prices of Australian 
bank shares and the shares of the leading pastoral companies. With 
the threat of nationalisation now definitely removed and with the 
prospect of less competition from the Commonwealth Bank the 
trading banks should be able, other things being equal, to increase 
their net earnings. Since political rather than purely economic 
factors held bank share prices down, the present rally seems fully 
justified. One interesting development which may be expected to 
take place in the new political conditions is the merger between the 
Union Bank of Australia and the Bank of Australasia. 

So far, Australian gold shares have made only a modest response 
to the Labour defeat, although it is hoped that the new régime will 
take a friendly view of the problems confronting the Westralian 
mining industry. The reason for the hesitancy in the share market 
is doubtless the uncertainties surrounding the Australian exchange 
rate. If, as is thought likely in many quarters, Australia sees fit 
to eliminate or at least to reduce the discount on the Australian 
pound vis-a-vis sterling, that would obviously be a blow to the 
gold-mining companies, unless some special subsidy were granted. 
Now that the election is over, views on the Australian exchange 
rate seem to be just as divided as ever. On the one hand, it is 
clear that the new Government would like to use an appreciation 
of the exchange as a means of cheapening imports and so holding 
down the cost of living. On the other, it must feel reluctant to 
introduce such a controversial measure, strongly opposed by the 
exporting interests, at such an early stage. 


A Cheap Preference 


Earlier this year I called attention to the prospects of the £l 
Preference shares of Phoenix Oil Products. These shares have now 
fallen back to 7s. 3d., which seems to underrate the capital repay- 
ment probabilities. During the summer the company succeeded 
in selling its German, Austrian and Belgian subsidiaries to the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company for a total of £258,307. This is 
equivalent to 8s. 8d. a share on the £600,000 of Preference capital 
and the directors have intimated that it is their intention to apply 
to the Court for permission to make a repayment. The amount 
officially mentioned is 7s. 6d. a share. I understand that the delay 
in making a repayment has been due to the tidying up of the 
company’s taxation position in this country and that a settlement 
is expected in the near future. If the suggested repayment of 7s. 6d. 
takes place, a buyer at today’s price will be getting his money back 
and still be left with the first charge on the company’s remaining 
assets. They would comprise something over Is. 6d. a share in 
cash, certain assets of doubtful value in South Africa and the shares 
in the Yugoslavian subsidiary, which are carried in the books at 
over £80,000. In respect of this Yugoslavian holding, Phoenix Oil 
Products will rank with other British companies with investments 
in that country for its share in compensation under the recently 
concluded agreement. Altogether, on a conservative estimate, tt 
would seem that a repayment total of something over 10s. per 
Phoenix Oil Preference share is in prosrect. 
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